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THE CESTUS OF AGLATA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bf ym knowledge of human labour, if 
intimate enough, will, I think, mass 
it for the most part into two kinds—mining 
and moulding; the labour that seeks for 
things, and the labour that shapes them. 
Of these the last should be always orderly, 
for we ought to have some conception of the 
whole of what we have to make, before we 
try to make any part of it: but the labour of 
seeking must be often methodless, following 
the veins of the mine as they branch, or 
trying for them where they are broken. And 
the mine, which we poss now open into the 
souls of men, as they govern the mysteries of 
their handicrafts, being rent into many dark 
and divided ways, it is not possible to map 
our work beforehand, or resolye on its 
directions. We will not attempt to bind our- 
selves to any methodical treatment of our 
subject, but will get at the truths of it here 
and there, as they seem extricable: only, 
though we cannot know to what depth we 
may have to dig, let us know ge | what we 
are digging for. We desire to find by what 
rule some Art is called good, and other Art 
bad: we desire to find the conditions of 
character in the artist which are essen- 
tially connected with the goodness of his 
work: we desire to find what are the 
methods of practice which form this cha- 
racter, or corrupt it; and finally, how the 
formation or, corruption of this character 
is connected with the general prosperity of 
nations. 

And all this we want to learn practically : 
not for mere pleasant speculation on things 
that have been; but for instant direction of 
those that are yet to be. My first object is 
to get at some fixed principles for the teach- 
ing of Art to our youth ; and I am about to 
ask, of all who may be able to give me a ser- 
viceable answer, and with and for all who are 
anxious for such answer, what arts should 
be generally taught to the English boy and 
girl,—by what methods,—and to what ends ? 
How well, or how imperfectly, our youth of 
the higher classes should be disciplined in 
the practice of music and painting >—how 
far, among the lower classes, exercise in 
certain mechanical arts might become a 
part of their school life ?—how far, in the 
adult life of this nation, the Fine Arts 
may advisably supersede or regulate the 
mechanical Arts? Plain questions these, 
enough ! clearly also important ones; and, 
as clearly, boundless ones—mountainous— 
infinite in contents—only to be mined 
into in a scrambling manner by r in- 
quirers, as their present tools and sight 
may serve. 

I have often been accused of dogmatism, 

* I beg the Editor’s and reader’s pardon for an infor- 
mality in the type; but I shrink from ornamental letters, 
and have begged for a legible capital instead. 





and confess to the holding strong opinions 
on some matters; but I tell the reader in 
sincerity, and entreat him in sincerity to 
believe, that I do not think myself able to 
dictate anything positive respecting ques- 
tions of this magnitude. The one thing I 
am sure of is, the need of some form of dic- 
tation ; or, where that is as yet impossible, 
at least of consistent experiment, for the 
just solution of doubts which present them- 
selves every day in more significant and 
more impatient temper of interrogation. 

Here is one, for instance, lying at the 
base of all the rest—namely, what may be 
the real dignity of mechanical Art itself? I 
cannot express the amazed awe, the crushed 
humility—with which I sometimes watch a 
locomotive take its breath at a railway 
station, and think what work there is in its 
bars and wheels, and what manner of men 
they must be who dig brown ironstone out 
of the ground, and forge it into Taat! What 
assemblage of accurate and mighty faculties 
in them; more than fleshly power over 
melting crag and coiling fire, fettered, and 
tin at last into the precision of watch- 
making; Titanian hammer-strokes beating, 
out of lava, these glittering cylinders and 
timely-respondent valves, and fine ribbed 
rods, which tooth each other as a serpent 
writhes, in noiseless gliding, and omnipo- 
tence of grasp ; infinitely complex anatomy 
of active steel, compared with which the 
skeleton of a living creature would seem, to 
a careless observer, clumsy and vile—a mere 
morbid secretion and phosphatous prop of 
flesh! What would the men who tho ht 
out this,—who beat it out, who touched it 
into its polished calm of power, who set it 
to its appointed task, and triumphantly saw 
it fulfil this task to the utmost of their will, 
—feel or think about this weak hand of 
mine, timidly leading a little stain of water- 
colour, which I cannot , into an 
—- shadow of something else,—mere 
failure in every motion, and endless dis- 
appointment ;— What, I repeat, would these 
Iron-dominant Genii think of me? and 
what ought'I to think of them ? 

But as I reach this point of reverence, the 
unreasonable thing is sure to give a shriek 
as of a thousand unanimous vultures, which 
leaves me shuddering in real physical pain 
for some half minute following ; and assures 
me during slow recovery, that a people 
which can endure such fluting and piping 
among them is not likely soon to have its 
modest ear pleased by aught of oaten stop, 
or pastoral song. Perhaps I am then led 
on into meditation ting the spiritual 
nature of the Tenth Muse, who invented 
this rage instrument, and guides its 
modulation by stokers’ fingers ;—medita- 
tion, also, as to the influence of her inyen- 
tion amidst the mak age of the Parnas- 
sian melody of English education. Then 
it cannot but occur to me to inquire how 
far this modern ‘‘ pneuma,” Steam, may be 
connected with other pneumatic powers 
talked of in that old religious literature, of 
which we fight so fiercely to keep the letters 
bright, and the working valves, so to 3 
in good order (while we let the steam of it all 
carefully off into the cold’ condenser), what 
connection, I say, this modern ‘‘ itus,”” 
in its valve-directed inspiration, Bas with 
that more ancient spiritus, or warm breath, 
which people used to think they might be 
‘**born of.”” Whether, in fine, there be an 
such thing as an entirely human Art, wi 
spiritual motive power, and signal as of 
| human voice, distinct inherently from this 
mechanical Art, with its mechanical motive 
force, and signal of vulture voice. For after 
all, this shrieking thing, whatever the fine 
| make of it may be, can but pull, or push, and 








do oxen’s work, in an impetuous manner. 

That proud king of Assyria, who lost his 

reason, and ate oxen’s food, would he have 

had much more cause for pride, if he had 
been allowed to spend his reason in doing 
oxen’s work ? 

These things, then, I would fain consult 
about, and aud with the reader for his 
patience in council, even while we begin 
with the simplest practical matters; for 
ravelled briars of thought entangle our 
feet, even at our first step. We would 
teach a boy to draw. Well, what shall 
he draw? — Gods, or men, or beasts, or 
clouds, or leaves, or iron cylinders? Are 
there any gods to be drawn? any men 
or women worth drawing, or only worth 
caricaturing ? What are the zsthetic laws 
respecting iron cylinders ; and would Titian 
have liked them rusty, or fresh cleaned 
with oil and rag, to fill the place once 
lightened by St. George’s armour? How 
can we begin the smallest practical busi- 
ness, unless we get first some whisper of 
answer to such questions? We may tella 
boy to draw a straight line straight, and a 
crooked one —a but what else ? 

And it renders the dilemma, or multi- 
lemma, more embarrassing, that whatever 
teaching is to be had from the founders 
and masters of Art is quite unpractical. 
The first source from which we should 
naturally seek for guidance would, of 
course, the sayings of great work- 
men; but a sorro 
dawns on us, that 
have nothing to say! 
absolutely in proportion to their creative 

wer. e contributions to our practical 

owledge of the principles of Art, fur- 
nished by the true captains of its hosts, ng Le 

I think, be arithmetically summed by the 

0 of Giotto :—the inferior teachers become 

didactic in the degree of their inferiority ; 

and those who can do nothing, have always 
much to advise. 

This however, observe, is only true of 
advice direct. You never, I grieve to say, 
get from the t men a plain answer 
to a plain question ; still less can you en- 
tangle them in any agreeable gossip, out 
of which something might unawares be 

icked up. But of enigmatical teaching, 

Suchen signs and sullen mutterings, of 
which you can understand nothing, and 
may e anything ;—of confused discourse 
in the work itself, about the work, as in 
Durer’s Melencolia ;—and of discourse not 
merely confused, but —— unreason- 
able and a s af all manner of 
things ex e work,— the t - 
don nad Ghaik artists give meth, — 
which, however, all that by utmost indus- 
try may be gathered, comes briefly to this, 
—that they have no conception of what 
modern men of science call the ‘‘ Conserva- 
tion of forces,” but deduce all the force they 
feel in themselves, and hope for in others, 
from certain fountains or centres of per- 
petually supplied strength, to which they 
give various names: as, for instance, these 
seven following, more specially :— 

1. The Spirit of Light, moral and physical, 
by name the “‘ Physician-Destroyer,” 
bearing arrows in his hand, and a lyre ; 
pre-eminently the destroyer of human 
pride, and the guide of human har- 
mony. Physically, Lord of the Sun ; 
and a mountain Spirit, because the sun 
seems first to rise and set upon hills. 

2. The Spirit of helpful Darkness,— of 
shade and rest. Night the Restorer. 

3. The Spirit of Wisdom in Conduct, bearing, 
in sign of conquest over troublous and 
disturbing evil, the skin of the wild 
goat, and the head of the slain Spirit 


rception presently 
e great workmen 
They are silent,— 
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of physical storm. In her hand, a 
weaver’s shuttle, or a spear. 

4. The Spirit of Wisdom in Arrangement ; 
on the Lord or Father of Truth: 
throned on a four-square cubit, with a 
measuring-rod in his hand, or a potter’s 
wheel. 

5. The Spirit of Wisdom in Adaptation ; or 
of serviceable labour: the Master of 
human effort in its glow ; and Lord of 
useful fire, moral and physical. 

6. The Spirit, first of Pa! or nascent 

, and then ed beauty : 
e wife of the Lord of labour. I have 
taken the two lines in which Homer 
describes her girdle, for the motto of 
these essays : partly in memory of these 
outcast fancies of the great masters: 
ers gem for the sake of a meaning 
which we shall find as we go on. 

7. The Spirit of pure human life and glad- 
ness. Master of wholesome vital pas- 
sion ; and, ph ically, Lord of the vine. 

From these men notions of motive 
ee —e : t as they are with modern 
physio and organic chemistry, we may, 
coven, hereafter gather, in the details 
of their various expression, something use- 
fultous. ButI grieve to say that when our 
provoking teachers descend from dreams 
about the doings of Gods to assertions re- 

ing the deeds of Men, little beyond the 
blankest discouragement is to be had from 
them. Thus, they represent the ingenuity, 
and deceptive or imitative Arts of men, 
under the type of a Master who builds laby- 
rinths, and makes — of living creatures, 
for evil purposes, or for none; and pleases 
himself and the people with idle jointing 
of toys, and filling of them with quicksilver 
motion ; and brings his child to foolish, re- 
mediless catastrophe, in fancying his father’s 
work as good, and strong, and fit to bear 
sunlight, as if it had — “oy “ 

in, t resent oresight an 

oe oa by yon. getline 
figure, of one chained down to a rock by 
the brute force and bias and methodical 
hammer-stroke of the merely practical Arts, 
and by the merciless Necessities or Fates of 
present time ; and so having his very heart 
torn piece by piece out of him by a vulturous 
hunger and sorrow, ing things he 
cannot they & nor — nor — So, 
again, descri e sentiment and pure 
soul-power of Man, as moving the very 
rocks and trees, and giving them life, by 
its =v with them ; but losing its own 
best- thing by mere venomous acci- 
dent : and afterwards going down to hell for 
it, in vain; being impatient and unwise, 
though full of gentleness; and, in the issue, 

as vainly trying to teach this gentle- 
ness to others, and to guide them out of 

lower passions to sunlight of true 





soft and hard. One must be executed with 
a soft instrument, as a piece of chalk or 
lead ; and the other with some instrument 
producing for ultimate result a firm line of 
equal darkness; as a pen with ink, or the 
engraving tool on wood or metal. 
nd these two kinds of outline have both 

of them their particular objects and uses, 
as well as their proper scale of size in work. 
Thus Raphael will sketch a miniature head 
with his pen, but always takes chalk if he 
draws of the size of life. So also Holbein, 
and generally the other strong masters. 

But the black outline seems to be pecu- 
liarly that which we ought to begin to rea- 
son upon, because it is simple and open- 
hearted, and does not endeavour to esca’ 
into mist. A pencil line may be obscurely 
and undemonstrably wrong; false in a 
cowardly manner, and without confession : 
but the ink line, if it goes wrong at all, 
goes wrong with a will, and ry con- 
victed at our leisure, and put to such shame 
as its black complexion is capable of. May 
we, therefore, begin with the hard line? 
It will lead us far, if we can come to con- 
clusions about it. 

Presuming, then, that our schoolboys 
are such as Coleridge would have them— 
i.e. that they are 


* “Tnnocent, steady, and wise, 
And delight in the things of earth, water, and skies ;” 


and, above all, in a moral state in which 
they may be trusted with ink,—we put 
a . into their hands (shall it be stee. ’) 
and a piece of smooth white peper, an 
something before them to draw. But what ? 
“Nay,” the reader answers, ‘‘ you had 
surely better give them pencil first, for that 
may 4 rubbed out.” Perhaps so; but I 
am not sure that the power of rubbing out 
is an advan ; at all events, we shall 
best discover what the pencil outline ought 
to be, by investigating the power of the 
black one, and the kind of things we can 
draw with it. 

Suppose, for instance, my first scholar 
has a turn for entomology, and asks me to 
draw for him a wasp’s leg, or its sting; 
having first humanely provided me with a 
model by — one off, or out. My pen 
must clearly be fine at the point, and my 
execution none of the boldest, if I comply 
with his request. If I decline, and he 
thereupon challenges me at least to draw 
the wasp’s body, with its pretty bands of 
black crinoline—behold us involved in- 
stantly in the profound question of local 
colour! Am I to tell him he is not to draw 
outlines of bands or ts? How, then, 
shall he know a wasp’s body from a bee’s ? 
I escape, for the present, by telling him the 
story of Dzedalus and the honeycomb ;—set 
him to draw a pattern of hexagons, and la 
the question of black bands up in my mind. 

The next boy, we may ring is a con- 
chologist, and asks me to w a white 
snail-shell for him! Veiling my conster- 
nation at the idea of having to give a 
lesson on the perspective of geometrical 

irals, with an ‘‘ austere of control” 

pass on to the next student :—Who, bring- 
ing after him, with acclamation, all the rest 
of the form, requires of me, contemptuously, 
to ‘* draw a horse!” 

And I retreat in final discomfiture; for 
not only I cannot myself execute, but I 
have never seen, an outline, quite simply 
and rightly done, either of a shell or a 
pony; nay, not so much as of a pony’s 
nose. Ata girls’ school we might perhaps 
take refuge in rose-buds; but these boys, 
with their impatient battle-cry, ‘ my king- 
dom for a horse,’’ what is to be done for 
them ? 

Well, this is what I should like to be 





able to do for them. To show them an en- 
larged black outline, nobly done, of the 
two sides of a coin of Tarentum, with that 
fiery rider kneeling, careless, on his horse’s 
mew and reclined on his surging dolphin, 
with the curled sea lapping round them ; 
and then to convince my boys that no one 
(unless it were Taras’s father himself, with 
the middle prong of his trident) could draw 
a horse like that, without learning ;—that 
for poor mortals like us there must be 
sorrowful preparatory stages; and, having 
convinced them of this, set them to draw 
(if I had a good copy to give them) a horse’s 
hoof, or his rib, or a vertebra of his thunder- 
clothed neck, or any other constructive 
piece of him. 

Meanwhile, all this being far out of pre- 
sent reach, I am fain to shrink back into 
my snail-shell, both for shelter, and calm 
of pace; and ask of artists in general how 
the said shell, or any other simple object 
involving varied contour, should be out- 
lined in ink ?—how thick the lines should 
be, and how varied? My own idea of an 
elementary outline is that it should be 
unvaried ; distinctly visible; not thickened 
towards the shaded sides of the object ; not 
express any exaggerations of aerial per- 
spective, nor fade at the further side of a 
cup as if it were the further side of a crater 
of a volcano; and therefore, in objects of 
ordinary size, show no gradation at all, 
unless where the real outline disa rs, 
as in soft contours and folds. ay, I 
think it may even be a question whether 
we ought not to resolve that the line should 
never te itself at all, but terminate 

uite bluntly! Albert Durer’s ‘‘ Cannon” 
furnish es a very peculiar and curious ex- 
ample of this entirely equal line, even to 
the extreme distance; being in that re- 
spect opposed to nearly all his other work, 
which is wrought mostly by tapering lines ; 
and his work in general, and Holbein’s, 
which appear to me entirely typical of 
rightness in use of the ver and pen, 
are to be considered carefully in their re- 
lation to Rembrandt's loose etching, as 
in the ‘Spotted Shell.’ But I do not 
want to press my own opinions now, even 
when I have been able to form them dis- 
tinctly. I want to get at some unanimous 
expression of opinion and method; and 
would propose, therefore, in all modesty, 
this question for discussion, by such artists 
as will favour me with answer,* giving 
their names:—How ought the pen to be 
used to outline a form of varied contour ; 
and ought outline to be entirely pure, or, 
even in its most elementary types, to pass 
into some suggestion of shade in the inner 
masses? For there are no examples what- 
ever of pure outlines by the great masters. 
They are always touched or modified by 
inner lines, more or less suggestive of solid 
form, and they are lost, or accentuated, in 
certain places, not so much in conformity 
with any explicable law, as in expression of 
the master’s future purpose, or of what he 
wishes immediately to note in the character 
of the object. Most of them are irregular 
memoranda, not systematic elemen 
work: of those which are systematised, 
the greater part are carried far beyond the 
initiative stage; and Holbein’s are nearly 
all washed with colour: the exact degree 
in which he depends upon the softening and 
extending his touch of ink by subsequent 
solution of it, being indeterminable, though 





* I need not say that this ay! can only be pursued 
by the help of those who will take it up good-humouredly 
and : such help I will receive in the spirit in 
which it is given; entering into no controversy, but ques- 
tioning further where there is doubt :—gathering all I can 
pont - gam passing silently by what seems at last irre- 
concilable, 
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exquisitely successful. His stupendous 
drawings in the British Museum (I can 
justly use no other term than ‘ stupen- 
dous,” of their consummately decisive 
power) furnish finer instances of this treat- 
ment than any at Basle; but it would be 
very difficult to reduce them to a definable 
law. Venetian outlines are rare, except 
preparations on canvas, often shaded be- 
fore colouring ;—while Raphael’s, if not 
shaded, are quite loose, and useless as ex- 
amples to a beginner: so that we are left 
wholly without guide as to the preparatory 
steps on which we should decisively insist ; 
and I am myself haunted by the notion 
that the students were forced to shade 
firmly from the very beginning, in all the 
test schools; only we never can get 
old of any - beginnings, or any weak 
work of those schools: whatever is bad in 
them comes of decadence, not infancy. 

I purpose in the next essay to enter upon 
quite another part of the inquiry, so as to 
leave time for the reception of communica- 
tions bearing upon the present paper: and, 
according to their importance, I shall ask 
leave still to defer our return to the subject 
until I have had time to reflect upon them, 
and to collect for public service the concur- 
rent opinions they may contain. 

JoHN RUSKIN. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE prizes offered to Art-workmen have been 
awarded by the adjudicators. The Council, 
in its report, regrets that the specimens of 
Wood-carving contributed in competition 
are so inferior, that it declines to give any 
rize at all. Only five examples were sent 
in. The first prize, of £10, for the best 
imen of Silver-work, was given to Mr. 
TL. Whitchouse, jun.; the second, of £5, 
to Mr. S. Beresford ; and an extra prize, of 
three guineas, to Mr. G. J. Langley. A 
specimen sent by Mr. W. Harrison, ap- 
prentice to Messrs. Garrard, was considered 
so meritorious, that although it did not 
fulfil, as + requisite size, the conditions 
demanded of competitors, a gratuity of one 
guinea, and a bound copy of Labarte’s 
** Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages,” 
were awarded to Mr. Harrison. The special 
object of the prize for silver-work is to ma 
courage hand-tooling, or chasing. e 
Colour prizes eoualle iven by the Eccle- 
siological Society and Mr. Beresford Hope, 
were, on this occasion, transmuted by the 
donors into a prize of £10 for a rosette exe- 
cuted in transparent enamels on silver ; 
and a prize of equal value was offered by 
Mr. Ruskin for a rosette of similar size and 
design, executed in opaque enamels on a 
ground of copper. For the first prize two 
competitors strove, and, acting on the dis- 
cretionary power contained in the instruc- 
tions, the judges divided the prize into one 
of £7 to Mr. H. de Koningh, and one of £3 
to Mr. Frederick Lowe. . de Koningh's 
work was remarkable for the success with 
which he had enamelled good ruby on silver, 
a feat which Cellini pronounced impossible, 
though comparative y easy on — For 
Mr. Ruskin’s prize there were com- 
petitors, and t — was assigned to Mr. 
Alfred Gray, in the i essrs. El- 
kington, of Birmingham. . de Koningh, 
however, competed with so much spirit, not 
only with the prescribed rosette, but with a 
volunteered imitation of Chinese cloisonne, 
that, although the latter had no equitable 
claim to a prize, the judges recommended 
the Architectural Museum to ise its 
merit by a gift of Labarte’s ‘‘ Handbook.” 


THE 
EARLY PAINTERS OF ENGLAND. 


SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 

No man ever painted so many Royal por- 

traits as it was the good fortune of Kneller 

| to paint and preserve to us; not even Sir 
| Thomas Lawrence. with his Windsor- 

| Waterloo Gallery of Allied Sovereigns. I 

will catalogue and contrast the two. Here 
| is Kneller’s list of Royal likenesses :— 

- Kine Cuantes IT. 

Kuve James II. 

QurEn Mary (wife of James II.). 

Kine Wiis ITT. 

Queen Many (wife of William ITI). 

- QuEEN ANNE. 

. Kine Georce I. Vertue e ved the first 
print published of Gael @ his acces- 
sion to the English throne. Kneller was 
the painter.— Walpole (Wornum ed., p. 
990). 





NO OP em 


8. Tue Op Pretenper. Drawn the day after 
the boy’s birth. 

9. Lovis XIV. A drawing only, preserved at 
Hampton Court, and inscribed in Knel- 
ler’s own handwriting—“ Drawn by the 
life at Versailles, in the year 1684, by 


G. Kneller.” 
10. Peter tue Great. Full-length in armour, 
and fine; painted when the Czar was in 


England, in William III.’s reign. The 
late Mr. Seguier assured me that the 
background—a naval action—is by the 
ounger Vandervelde. This fine portrait, 
ong at Hampton Court, was removed to 
Windsor at the instigation of the late 
Prince Consort. 


Here is Sir Thomas’s list :— 


. Kino Georce IV. 

Cuares X. or France. 

Emperor or Russia. 

Emperor or AUSTRIA. 

. Kine or Prvssta. 

Kine or tHe Bexerans (when Prince Leo- 


M Sree 


pold). 
. Kine or Rome (Napoleon’s son). 


Ten against seven. 
Kneller has left us nine Dukes upon 
canvas :— 


1. Tue Dvuxe or Martzoroven (John 
Churchill). 
. Tue Duxe or Ricumonp (Charles Lenox). 
. Tue Duxe or Grarton (Charles Fitzroy 
. ba > Dvuxe or Devonsutre (William Caven- 
ish 


. Tue Duxe or Somerset (Charles Seymour). 

. Tue Duxe or Montacu (John Montagu). 

- Tue Dvuxe or Kixoston (Evelyn Pier- 
point). 

. Tue Duxe or Newcastie (Thomas Holles 
Pelham), and his son, Tue Eart or Liy- 
COLN, On one canvas. 

. Tue Dvuxe or Dorset (Lionel Cranfield 
Sackville). 

Then we have one Marquis, THomas 

LorD WHARTON, made immortal by Pope, 

and memorable by his own wild conduct 

and a single speech. 
A bevy of Earls found their way to 

Covent Garden and Great Queen Street :— 


1, Earnt or Huntixepon (Theophilus Hast- 


ings). 
. Eart or Dorset (Charles Sackville). 
. Ear or Essex ( on Capel). 
Eart or Cariste (Charles re 
Eart or Buriierton (Richard Boyle). 
. Ear or Berxerey (James Berkeley). 
Ear or Scarsoroveu (Richard Lumley). 
. Ear. or Gopotrum (Francis Godolphin). 
as or are — —— ). e 
ouse Montagu o and Prior, and 
the Bufo of Pope. 20. 
. Eant Stannore (James Stanhope), Com- 
mander of the British army in Spain 
during the war of the succession, and sub- 
sequently Prime Minister under George I. 


@ “ID Or wm Co bo 
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SO DID Ow ooo 
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11. Eart ory Wiiminoton (Sir Spencer Comp- 

ton), § of the House of Commons. 
12. Ear. or Cannerry (John Vaughan). 
13. Ean. or Batu (then only Mr. Pulteney). 


“ How can I, Pulteney, Chesterfield forget, 
While Roman spirit charms and Attic wit ?”—PoPe. 


“ He foams a Patriot, to subside—a Peer.”—PorPeE. 
“ How many Martials were in Pulteney lost.” —PorPe. 

14. Eant or Orvorp (then only Sir Robert 

Walpole). 
Then Sir Godfrey has given us two Vis- 
counts— 

Viscount Tempe (Richard Cobham). 

“ Who plants like Cobham, or who builds like Boyle.” 

Viscount Suannon (Richard Boyle), whose 
fine monument, by Roubiliac, will repay a 
visit to the church of Walton-on-Thames. 
Then a Baron— 

Baron Coxnwauis (Charles Cornwallis), last 
husband of the “ A. B. C.” lady—Anne Buc- 
cleuch Cornwallis, who 

“ In pride of youth and "s bl 
Hi euge dar! Manmowthts loot som.” 

Four Lord High Chancellors of England— 
Jerrreys, Somers, Harcourt, and Cowren— 
sat to Sir Godfrey. 

Followed by two Lord High Treasurers of 
England—-Gopvotrum and Oxrorp. 

Then a future Secretary of State, and something 
more— 

Tue Ricut Hon. Josern Appison. 
Then the Gazetteer, Patentee, Dramatist, Essay- 
ist, Knight, M.P., &c.— 
Sm Ricuarp Steere. 
Then the Poet and Physician— 
Sm Samve. Garru. 
“ Garth, generous as his Muse, prescribes and gives.” 
DRYDEN. 
“ And Garth, the best 
Altho’ he knows it not.”—Porg. 

Then the Architect, Dramatist, Herald, and 
Patentee— 

Sim Joun Vansrveu, Knight and Clarencieux. 

Then the Gentleman-Author— 

Wis Concreve, Esq. 

Then Pope’s early Patron, “ Knowing Walsh” — 
Wu Watss, of Abberley, in Worcester- 

shire, Esq. 

Then— 

Gerorce Stepney, Esq.» the subject of one of 
Johnson's “ Little Lives.” 

Then Mrs. Oldfield’s lover, and a wit withal— 

Artuur MaynwarinG, Esq., one of the two 
Auditors of Imprests from the Exchequer. 
Finally, some still known and some forgotten— 
Cuares DartiquENnevve, Esq., famous for his 
“ham pies””—no mean merit. 
“ Dartneuf, grave joker.”—Gay to Pope. 
With— 


Joun Dormer, " 
Epmuunp Dvuncu, ® 
Epwarp Horpxiss, " 


Tuomas Horxiss, . 
AsraHaM STANYAN, " 
Joun Tipcoms, Esq., us for his fatness. 


(See Gay’s “‘ Welcome to Pope.”’) 
Of whom, one and all, many “ Ana” might be 
told oe s ACOB — himself, holding 
fa copy of his cheapest and best-paying copy- 
' right, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” r 
Among the treasures at Houghton Hall, 


oo hh 
e, were pictures 
by Sir Kneller:— . 


1. Krixo Wiit1am IIT. “ An exceedingly fine 
sketch for the large equestrian picture 
which he afterwards executed very ill, 
at Hampton Court, and with several al- 
terations, 4 feet 3 in. high, by 3 feet 6 in. 
wide. Mrs. another actress 
sat for the two emblematic figures on the 
foreground in the picture.” — Wal- 
pole, A Description of the Pictures at Hough- 
ton Hall. 

2. Kive Groner I. “A companion to the 
Kneller King William, but finished. The 
figure is by Sir Godfrey, which he took 
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from the King at Guilford horse-race. The 


horse is here painted by Wootton. I 

suppose this is the very picture which 

gave rise to Mr. Addison's beautiful poem 
to Kneller.”— Walpole, Ib. If this is the 
case, the interest is enhanced, in mind 
and money. 

3. Tue Same—in his Coronation Robes, full 
length. “The onl picture for which he 
ever sat in England.”’— Walpole, Id. 

4. Caries Lorp Viscount TownsHEND, Secre- 
tary of State to King George the First and 
Second. uarters. 

5. Joun Locks. A head,—hung in Sir Robert’s 
time in the Common Parlour. 

6. Josep Carreras, a Spanish poet, writing. 
He was Chaplain to Catherine of Braganza, 
queen of Cherles II. Half-length. There 
is a mezzotinto from this picture. 

7. Guuviine Grspons, the great carver in wood. 

uarters. “It is a master-piece, 
and equal to any of Vandyck’s.”’— Val- 
pole’s Works, ii., 242. 


Our National Portrait Gallery in Great 
George Street, Westminster—thanks to my 
Lord Stanhope and Mr. Scharf—can show 
six characteristic heads of great men from 
the easel of Sir Godfrey :— 


1. Lorp CHANCELLOR JEYFREYS. 

2. Konert Hartzy, Eart or Oxrorp;—but 
the best portrait of this eminent man is at 
Welbeck. A kmee piece, standing. He 
is in his Robes as Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and holds in his hand ‘the 
* Succession Bill.” 

3. James, Finst Eart Srannore. Half-length. 
Lord Stanhope was Commander of the 
British army in Spain during the war 
of the Succession, and subsequently Prime 
Minister under George I. This inte- 
resting portrait was presented to the 
National Portrait Gallery by its founder, 
the present Earl Stanhope. 

4. Viscount TorrincTon. 

5. Sm Curistoruer Wren. At the Royal 
poem 4 The best Kneller (or portrait, 
indeed) of this great architect, with St. 
Paul’s in the background. 

6. Concreve, THE Port. The best portrait of 
caper is among the Kit-Kats at Bay- 
ford , Herts. 


Lodge’s great work, his ‘‘ Illustrious Per- 
£0 ” contains sixteen engravings from 
paintings by Kneller. They merit enume- 
ration :— 


1. Quzzn Anne (from Petworth: why thus 

selected I know not). 
Great Duxe or Mar.zoroveu (from Blen- 
heim)... The full-length of the Duke of 
h, given to Craggs, was sold 
at en =} £52 10s. {cheaply 
eno . The half-length at Windsor 
of the Duke, in a cuirass, and holding a 
truncheon, was bought by George LIT. 

in 18065. 
. Provup Duxe or Somerset (from Petworth). 
. Tue Finest Duke or Ormonp (from Glamis 
Castle). Prior has a poem on seeing the 
Duke of Ormond’s picture at Sir G y 
8 


2. 


wm 00 


. Tus Seconp Duxs or Oxmonp, who died in 
exile (from Chatsworth). 

. Tue Duke or ArGyLt AND GREENWICH 
(from Dover House, London). 

- Taz Dvuxe or Surewssury (from Hey 
Throp). 

. Tur Dvuxe or Montracu—the second Duke 
(from Petworth). 

. Rosert Hariey, Eart or Oxrorp, Lord 
Treasurer (from the British Museum). 

. Smpnzy Gopo_rum—Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin (from Blenheim). 

. Henry Sr. Jonny, Viscount Boiincsroxe 

(from Petworth). 

Lorp Cuance.ior Somers (from Wimpole). 

. Bisnor_ Buryer (from Wimpole). 

. Bisnor Arrersvry (from the Bodleian). 

. Sim Isaac- Newton (from Petworth). 

. Joun Locxe—half-length seated (from Christ 

Church, Oxford). 


i~7) 





A very memorable beauty of the time | Kings and Queens, and Princes and Prin- 


whose lovely face lives on the canvas of 
Kneller, was ANNE CHURCHILL, COUNTESS 
or SUNDERLAND (second daughter of the 
great Duke of Marlborou aniline 
Sarah)—‘“‘ a lady,” says Colley Cibber,* ‘‘ of 
extraordinary beauty,” long ‘‘ the Toast” 
of the Whigs at their Kit-Kat meetings. 
The first stone of the first theatre in the 
Haymarket of London, was inscribed ‘‘ the 
Little Whig,” in honour of this Anne 
Churchill, ‘‘ then (1704) the celebrated Toast 
and Pride” of the Whigs in fashionable and 
political London. When the Kit-Kat Club 
portraits are photographed and published in 
a series—as they well deserve to be—the 
Blenheim portrait of “‘the Little Whig” 
should accompany the volumes. 

THE CouNTESS OF RANELAGH (a Cecil 
by birth, and a widow before she was nine- 
teen) is to be seen, as Kneller saw her, at 
Hatfield and at Hampton Court. 

The Hampton Court picture carries an 
association with it beyond its value as a 
work of Art. It was this picture which 
Fielding had in his eye, he tells us, when 
he drew the Sophia Western of Tom Jones. 
Handbookers do not tell us this, but they 
should. Here is the passage in Fielding’s 
fine epic in prose :— 

“The lovely Sophia comes. Reader, perhaps 
thou hast seen the Statue of the Venus de 
Medicis. Perhaps, too, thou hast seen the Gal- 
lery of Beauties at Hampton Court. Thou 
mayest remember each bright Churchill of the 
Galaxy, and all the Toasts of the Kit-Cat. Or 
if their reign was before thy Times... . Yes, 
it is possible, my Friend, that thou mayest have 
seen all these without being able to form an 
exact idea of Sophia; for she did not exactly 
resemble any of them. She was most like the 
picture of Lady Ranelagh. 

Another English ‘‘ beauty and wit,” whose 
then unpainted and overpainted face was 
proves by Sir Godfrey, is that of the famous 

uADY Mary PIERREPOINT, daughter of the 
Duke of Kingston, and wife of Edward 
Wortley Montagu— 
“If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.” 
Kneller, whose English tongue and pen 
forty years of the best wos 4 never made 
good, calls her Lady Mary Whortley. His 
pencil, however, transferred to canvas the 
magic of her eyes. 

“-And other beauties envy Wortley’s eyes.” —PoPE. 


*“ Joy lives not here, to ier seats it flies, 
And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes.” 


Pope to Gay (on his finishing his house and garden). | 


“ What lady’s that, to whom he gently bends ? 
Who knows not her? ah! those are Wortley’s eyes.” 
Gay to Pope(* Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece”). 


The deathbed of Sir Godfrey is described 
by his neighbour Pope, in a letter to their 
neighbour, the Earl of Strafford, then in 
Yorkshire. As the letter (good in itself) is 
not included in any edition of Pope’s works, 
and is, moreover, unknown to all who have 
written about Kneller, it more than calls for 
insertion here :-— 

“ Sir Godfrey sent to me just before he died. 
He began by telling me he was now convinced 
he could not live, and fell into a passion ‘of 
tears. I said I hoped he might, but that if not, 
he knew it was the will of . He answered, 
‘No, no, no; it is the Evil Spirit.’ The last 
word he said was this—‘ By God, I will not be 
buried in Westminster!’ I asked him why. 
He answered, ‘ They do bury fools there.’ Then 
he said to me, ‘ My friend, where will you 
be buried ?’ I said, ‘Wherever I drop; very 
likely in Twitnam.’ He replied, ‘So will I;’ 
then proceeded to desire I would write his 
epitaph, which I promised him.” 


‘ And the Knight-and-Baronet Painter of 





* Cibber’s “ Apology,” ed. 1740, p. 257. 








| 
| 


is Duchess, | 





cesses, of Dukes and Duchesses, of War- 
riors and Archbishops, of Lord Chancellors 
and Bishops, personages illustrious by birth, 
by beauty or by wit, died at Whitton, in 
Middlese>, on the 23rd of October, 1723, 
and was buried in the church of the parish 
at Twickenham, ‘‘ where he fell,” on the 
7th of the following month. . The t is 
unmarked, but his name as ‘‘ Churchwar- 
den ”’ is still to be read on the outer wall of 
the churchyard. Twenty years later Pope 
was buried in the same church. 

I have said that Kneller’s grave is un- 
marked. The why and wherefore are alike 
curious. His widow (he died childless) 
designed erecting a monument to his 
memory in Twickenham Church, but un- 
happily for her ladyship, the best place in 
the church was occupied by Pope’s monu- 
ment to his father, his mother, and here- 
after, ‘‘ et sibi” (as it reads), to himself. The 
Lady of Whitton courted, nay stormed, to 
the poet, to get it removed to a less con- 
spicuous position in the church, but the 
little wasp and nightingale of Twickenham 
would not give way, and Rysbrach’s monu- 
ment to Sir Godfrey and his wife was carried 
to Westminster Abbey, where it may be 
seen, though not in the place where it was 
erected and—paid for. Dean Ireland and 
the late Mr. Blore (architect to the Dean 
and Chapter) removed, I am sorry to say, 
Dame Kneller’s last piece of human vanity 
to a less conspicuous spot in the Sepulehre 
of England. 

Our portrait painters, in their fashion- 
able movements, have generally stepped 
‘*westward ;” Sir Godfrey, however, stepped 
‘‘eastward,” and with no disadvantage to 
his practice or his pocket. When, in the 
year 1705, the gold plate of Lord Romney 
(the handsome Sidney of De Grammont) 
was to be sold, the “‘ Christie” of the day 
disposed of it by public advertisement and 
auction, ‘‘at the late Dwelling House of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the Great Piazza” 
of Covent Garden. Sir Godfrey had removed 
to Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
—_ a better locality than it was even in Sir 

ohn Soane’s time), and rank and fashion, 
and men of soft and ladies of quality, fol- 
lowed the Knight and Baronet to his new 
_——s room. With his removal he raised 

is prices, and, like Lawrence in later 
times, left much to his assistants. The 
head was on the canvas (masterly)—the 
millinery and Nugeedom were left to pupils. 

There is a picture by Kneller which, I 
am sorry to say, I have never seen, and it 
is no fault of mime that I have not. I have 
been allowed to see the plate-room and the 

ntry of Windsor Castle, and I believe I 

ave seen every picture of moment in the 
noble castle of our beloved Queen; but seen 
I have not (why I know not} the celebrated 
Chinese of Sir Godfrey. King James’s 
Chinese were in London in 1688, and the 
pencil of Lely’s successor was at work at 
once in perpetuating their features. Surely 
this picture, of which Kneller himself was 
wont to speak so highly, should once more 
be admitted into my Lord Chamberlain’s 
daylight and privileged vision of—the skilled 
few, and the admiring many. 

The portrait painters of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts in London, who took up Sir 
Joshua’s key-note, and laughed aloud at 
Sir Godfrey’s talent, are dead, and a good 
Sir Godfrey at Christie's will bring its ample 
number of guineas. With all the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s well-merited love for Sir 
Joshua, he would have ‘‘gone in” heayily 
for the Kit-Kats of Sir Godfrey. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
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GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


OVERBECK. 





F I were asked what a religious artist 
of the middle was hke—if any 
one would wish to learn what 
was the devout life and the 
earnest work of an old Italian 
inter —I would, without 
esitation, point to Overbeck. 
, Here is a man the beh 
not only of what history 
us the spiritual painter was, 
but also the personal realisa- 
tion of that which the mind 
conceives the Christian artist 
should be. It has been my 


rivilege not uently to 
visit the satis of tae mie 
rable man; to listen to his 
hushed yoice, solemn in ear- 
nestness of purpose, and touched with the pathetic tones which 


rise from sympathy; to look upon that head gently bowed u 
the shoulders, the face furrowed with thoughts which for ei 





| 


| ™ 


dowed round his work. That work wasthe building up of the 
ruined structure of Christian Art. And thus Overbeck became 
the founder of the modern school of religious painting, and his 
name is now identified with the forms of pure spiritual beauty 
= clothe the gr ve ope: As a father, then, of the so- 
* Christian school o inting,” purified from paganism, 

and delivered from the cmnak: sibel of corrupt renaissant 
masters, Overbeck will now claim our reverent yet critical regard. 
The life of Overbeck, like that of other quiet, self-contained. and 
inwardly-centred men, has been unmarked by startling incident. 
Cornelius, as we have seen in our memoir of last month, was born 
at Dusseldorf in the year 1787; Overbeck, his brother in Art, his 
a in labour, his fellow-citizen in Rome, came into the 
world two years later, in the ancient, gothic, and gable-built town 
of Lubeck, a free port on the Baltic. It has often been said that 
nature never repeats the same types, nor history recurs to iden- 
tical situations; yet between the Art epochs and the Art leaders in 
Rome of the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries, rise analogies 
which strike the mind as something more than accidental. In 
these periods, divided by an interval of three centuries, were alike 
existent two opposing schools, the one distinguished by spiritual 
expression, the other by physical power. In Italy of the fifteenth 
and the sixteenth centuries, Fra Angelico, Perugino, and the 
youthful 7 clothed Christian Art in tenderest lineaments 
of beauty. the other hand, Signorelli and Michael Angelo, of 
the o ite school, attained unwonted grandeur through massive 
development. And so we shall see, likewise, it hap- 


years have worn deep channels, the forehead and higher regions | pened within living memory, when new birth was to be given to 


of the brain rising to a saint-like crown; and never have 


feeling towards the artist himself gratitude and 
world, indeed, owes to such a man no ordi 


trusted its restoration. 


left | noble Art, that the two contrary yet ofttimes co-operative prin- 
those rooms, where Christian Art found purest —— without | ciples from the first prevailed, the one steadfast in 
ection. The stalwart in the fi 
debt. The Art of acknowledged Raphael for its disciple, the other which was proud 
Europe had fallen, and Overbeck believed that to him was en- | to recognise Michael Angelo its 
His life has been a mission, his labour a our own day, inspired the loving 


irit, the other 
; the one which, in the middle ages, had 


iant master—the one which, in 
otion of Overbeck, the other 


ministration, and as years rolled on a gathering solemnity sha- | which commands the stern service of Cornelius. And thus, as we 


= HSS 





Drawn by W. J. Allen.| 
have said, history is here, in remarkable analogies, repeating her- 
self. The world of modern German Art, as t of old, divides 
itself into two hemispheres: Overbeck rules as the modern Raphael 
over the one; Cornelius, as a German Michael Angelo, bears iron 
sway over the other. Overbeck is the St. John which leant in 
love on the bosom of our Lord; Cornelius is St. Peter, strong as 
a rock on which to build the Church. And as with Mi 

Angelo followers were wanting, so with Cornelius, he walks in 
that ‘‘ terribil via” wherein few can venture to tread. The lot 
of Overbeck is more blessed. Like to Raphael, his forerunner, he 





CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN. 


[Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


draws by love all men unto him; near to him, t 
of endearing sympathy, warmed by the emotion 
akin to ess, in thé universal heart ‘ 
The biography of an artist such as Over is not so much the 
record of events as the register of thoughts, the chronicle of those 
ific ideas which have given to his pictures an express 
er, and the recognition of the living faith which begets 
followers and creates a school. Overbeck, in the year 1808, at 
the age of twenty-one, went to Vienna, to e his studies in 
the academy of that city. Already we find his mind brooding over 


through fellowship 
which beauty, 
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the thoughts which fifty years later had become visibly engraven 
on his countenance, and were legibly transferred to canvas. 
Overbeck in Vienna soon impatient of cold academic teach- 
ing, and to the much lauded pictures of Guido and others of the 
odectie school he was indifferent. Enthusiasm he reserved for the 
early masters of Italy and Germany, whose earnestness and sim- 
plicity taught him how far modern painters had wandered from 
the true and narrow way. Other students he knew to be like 
minded. The zeal of the youthful artists seems to have overstepped 
discretion. Refusing to take further counsel of the director of the 





ar and despising the classic style then in vogue at Vienna, 
Overbeck and his associates broke out into revolt, and were in 


Drawn by W. J. Allen. 


palaces, and lastly, oil or easel pictures. When first I visited the 
studio of Overbeck, some sixteen years ago, then located in the 
palace of the Cenci, his rooms were occupied by designs executed 
in charcoal, intended for engraving and publication in one of those 
series of religious prints which have since obtained universal 
currency over Europe. Referring to my note-book, I see the 
record of the impression made on my mind by the painter 
and his works. Here was a man who lived in the presence of 


— patriarchs, and saints, and who seemed to have entered 
irit-world to bring down to earth those forms of purity and 


beauty which his canvas revealed. I was in company with *| 





TEE HOLY FAMILY, 


consequence expelled from the-schools. This happened in the 
year 1810, and immediately the rebels, nothing daunted, betook 
themselves to the more congenial atmosphere of Rome, and there 
chose the deserted cells of the cloister of San Isidoro for their 
dwelling and studio. The Art-brotherhood grew in zeal and in 
knowledge, and for ten years these painters kept close company, 
mutually confirming the common faith, all putting their shoulders 
— to meet the brunt of opposition. 

© numerous works which crowd the busy life of Overbeck, 
afford evidence of teeming invention and untiring industry. 
These creations are divisible into three classes: outline composi- 
tions of the nature of cartoons, frescoes executed in churches or 





{ Sagvened by J: DD. Conper. 


| young sculptor in whom Overbeck took a fatherly interest. 
| ** What,” said the venerable man, “‘are you now studying?” 
‘*T have received,” said the sculptor in reply, ‘‘ a commission to 
execute in marble a ballet girl, slightly draped.” A cloud 
| shadowed the face of the Christian purist as he saw one more 
artist a wanderer from the fold, all and lost. Designs similar 
in character to those to which I have referred, sometimes slight 
| and sketchy in outline, and sometimes shaded into roundness and 
_ hatched with detail—the illustration on the preceding , ‘CHRIST 
| BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN,’ is a favourite and well-known ex- 
| ample—have occupied a large portion of Overbeck’s labours.. This 





| 


| 


| 
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is a style of work, indeed, for which, both physically and mentally, | who lay strong emphasis on the “thing,” who, to borrow the 
he is obviously expressly fitted. Wanting in bodily vigour, | favourite term of German philosophers, are ‘‘ objective,” positive 
deficient in technical aptitude, and taking no delight in colour, | in line, powerful in form, and triumphant in all outward and 
these simple designs in black and white do not over-tax his | material manifestations. Overbeck was not of their number. He 
powers. Such compositions come moreover as special fulfilments belonged on the contrary to the other category—painters of 
of his own Art aspirations. It is well known that the new- | ‘“‘thought.” Long before his picture became a “thing” visible 
born Christian school declared all painting must henceforth be | and tangible, it dwelt, unencumbered by bodily , Sag as a 
‘soul painting ;” and accordingly the shadowy forms found in | shado conception in the chambers of secluded meditation. 
these designs, frail in bodily lineaments, freed from fleshly lusts, | While Overbeck the devotee knelt, as did the monk Beato of 
and delivered from the vain adornings of fashion, may be taken | Fiesole, in his church, when he walked in solitude along the silent 
as the deliberate exponents of the theory held and promulgated. | cloister, these “‘ thought pictures,” even like ‘‘ word pictures” to 
Coleridge said that a picture was a product occupying an inter- | the poet, came crowding to his mind; and as with the prophet of 
mediate position somewhere between a thought and a thing, and old, so with the gly wap in our day, would the exclamation 
this aphorism of our English poet-metaphysician serves to show | arise, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” Artists like these 
the attitude held by Overbeck among painters. Artists there are| —such, for example, as vision-seeing Blake—liye in close 








~ 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.| THE SISTERS—ITALY AND GERMANY. | Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 





communion with the world of spirits; the heavenly portals are | nearest approach to disembodied thoughts possible to pictorial 
thrown open, and rays of light and truth shower down abundantly | forms. 
on him who waits and watches for guidance and divine conception. | ‘Christ blessing little Children,’ an engraving of which we pub- 
Ideas thus framed or communicated seek utterance, and no more | lish, is deservedly one of the most popular among Overbeck’s 
facile expression can be gained than that sought by Overbeck | numerous compositions. Three different versions of the subject 
through the point of soft charcoal, which readily transfers each | now lie before us, whereof this which we select is the most copious 
ioe form to the visible surface of paper. His drawings , and symmetric in the composition of the fi . It is interestin 
whence they come. In technical qualities they may fail, in | to note that though Overbeck, as a spiritual artist, may be amoend 
physical structure they may be feeble ; but then each line is sensi- | to transcend all mundane conditions, yet that in the putting to- 
tive, each form seems begotten in realms removed from this lower | gether of this design he studiously conforms to the technical laws 
here, the figures belong to worlds untainted by sin, the | of composition. He seems to have known that of all the bases 
characters are the imaginings of a mind loth to look outward on | upon which the materials of a picture can be built, the circle is 
the earth, but prone to gaze inward on consciousness and upward | the most pleasing and intelligible; and his study of historic art 
towards deity. Taken for all in all, these works are perhaps the | doubtless told him that many renowned works owe their popularity 
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centre, round which, at | i 
revolyes. It will be seen 


rinciple with si 
blessing Little Childven.” 
i of benediction, 
ve this child in my 
Whosoever shall humble himself as 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 
on of the figure is main- 
Q head of the Saviour rises 
above the surrounding 


themselves in balanced on 
gathered into unity by lines which, 
ity, indicate us containing 


thought, a value 


E 


con 
i distribution 
which connects outward form with in 
i ing analytically understood. As mental discord 
disturbed composition, so on the other 
made appreciable to sense 
ced order. Rightly is it said 


unconsciously to himself, better than his creed. One thing, at all 
events, I wish to an gong distinctly—that the dogmas by which 
Pre-Raphaelites, both in Germany and England, seek to depre- 
ciate Ra , are narrow and false. In proof of which I point to 
one of most lovely compositions executed by Overbeck, this 
‘Holy Family,’ the inexpressible charms whereof are but truth 
and beauty reflected from the greatest of painters, Raphael. 

‘Tue SisrEers,’ personifications of Italy and Germany, engraved 
in these pages, remarks which may prove not without 
interest. original picture, painted on panel, the figures nearly 
life-size, hangs in the new Pinakothek, Manich, and is one of the 
few examples I know in which Overbeck has chosen a secular 
subject, and employed oil as his medium. In’ giving preference 
to over canvas, the artist reverts to — of the early 
Ttali inters, and in his manipulation of oil, he eschews all the 

i of later and more ornate schools. The execution 
is careful, but feeble ; the colour, as common to the Germans, is 
crude, and the outlines, unmitigated by the play of light and shade, 
are studiously harsh. These qualities, it is well known, are not 
deemed defects by modern Pre-Raphaelite painters. The work is 
of further interest as an exemplification of other principles held 
dear the school. For example, the face of neither sister is 

iful, perhaps even, capbaially with the light-haired German, 
the features must be pronounced the reverse of beautiful, yet this, 
also, in the eyes of ‘the flesh-denying brotherhood, is not so much 
a failing as a virtue. Other cherished purposes of the school—for 


school, | instance, the exaltation of inward expression at the expense of 


Re 


, seldom seen in the 
schools, might 
the Florentine Tribune; an 
with the ‘Mother of St. John,’ as por- 
or does the transcript of Raphaelesque 
ily’ and tender, even 
y at the landsca 
us commence with 
flowers of the field, whence Christ 


i 


modern realistic 


i 


df 
at 


i 


: 
i 


: 
i 











outward form—are apparent; and the consanguinity of German 
and Italian Art is ised in thé embrace of these light and 
dark eyed sisters. lesson intended to be taught may be easily 
read. The German painters, as we have seen, went wooing to 
the Arts of Italy, and accordingly the fair German gir 
tender hand her stately sister of the south, and gazes sted- 
the face of the Italian Muse of Painting, crowned 
It is a pretty thought, true to history, and 
warm with the sentiment whieh gave birth to the transalpine 


cy 
at 
ae 
i 


: 
E 
: 
ii 
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hoi : : 
:| the most elaborate and ambitious. This grand composition, 
which may be likened im its intent to Raphael’s ‘School o 
Athens,’ or to the ‘ i ’ by Delaroche, has been aptly termed 
by German critics “‘ the Christian Parnassus,”—the dawn of light 


in 
this wei in thought, and loaded with symbolism—a work 
meant oe eeleetaen td itis prsaseameeta rage omg | 
to the world a homily. Yet while pondering on this picture w 
worthy of veneration, I could not but regret once more, that 
Overbeck, in maturing his pictorial thoughts, had not shown like 
diligence in the perfecting of the material instruments, through 
which alone ideas can be made visible. In the remembrance of 
the heavenly harmonies of Angelico and Perugino, it is hard to 
forgive even a spiritual artist for crudeness of tone, and for the use 
of colours whi _— tee poe earthy. a the a of 
Italian pi lovely in ‘ections, it js not bestow 
com arm bart bs figures which, whatever be a Christian 
, are severe in outline, ungainly in form, and feeble in bodily 
se Such defects, however, ma perchance but motes that 
darken the sunbeam : they are, perhaps, but the vapours of earth 
which the light of heaven has struggled in vain to l. 
J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 
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IRISH BOG-OAK ORNAMENTS. 





WE are always glad to draw public attention 
to any efforts of the sister island connected | 
with the Fine Arts. One branch of Art- 
manufacture exclusively Irish deserves 
something more than the passing notice we 
= it in our papers on the Exhibition of 

nufactures, Machinery, and Fine Arts, 
inaugurated last summer in Dublin: we 
mean the manufacture of ornaments from 
Irish bog-oak. In compensation, as it 
were, for the coal-fields of England, Ireland 
possesses vast tracts of peat-moss or bogs: 
in these have been found, deep! y buried, the 
relics of primeval forests which flourished, 
it may be, before man had trodden the 
earth. Oak, fir, deal, and yew, have been 
dug up and used for firing and other pur- 
poses. But in the present century the hand 
of Art has converted portions of this product 
from comparative uselessness to articles of 
artistic value. 

The history of bog-oak manufacture is 
somewhat interesting. When George IV. 
visited Ireland, in 1821, a person of the 
name of McGurk presented him with an 
elaborately carved walking-stick of Irish 
bog-oak, the work of his own hands, and 
received, we believe, a very ample remune- 
ration. The work was much admired, and 
McGurk obtained several orders from time 
to time. Subsequently a man of the name 
of Connell, who lived in the lovely lake 
district of Killarney, commenced to do 
somewhat more pratt business in carving 
the oak to be found plentifully in the district, 
and selling his work to the visitors as sou- 
venirs of the locality. The trade ay Ta 
sufficiently to induce him to establish him- 
self in Dublin, some twenty years ago, and 
at his retirement the business, now a pro- 
fitable one, passed to his son-in-law, Mr. 
Cornelius Goggin, of Nassau Street. The 
beauty of the carving, and the elegance of 
the designs, chiefly taken from objects of 
antique Irish Art, made these ornaments 
the fashion not only in Ireland, but in 
England. The Queen, the Prince Consort, 
and other members of the royal family 
and the nobility, were purchasers of the 
most beautiful specimens; and so, carving 
in Irish bog-oak attained the position of a 
native Art, giving employment to many 
hands, and sapporens many establishments. 

The oak is black, and as hard as ebony ; 
that best suited for carving is brought from 
the counties of Meath, Tipperary, Ke 
and ‘Donegal. Of a load, which will 
purchased for about thirty shillings, a con- 
siderable portion is unfit for use, by reason 
of flaws or splits. The wood is cut into 
pieces suitable for carving, and is worked 
on the end of the grain or section, and not 
on the length of the grain, or plankwise. 
The process of carving 1s similar to that of 
ivory. The more experienced workmen 
carve designs without any pattern before 
them, and can earn from forty to fifty shil- 
lings a week; the wages of the less expert 
vary from ten shillings upwards; and women 
earn nearly as muchas men. The total num- 
ber of persons employed in thisartistic handi- 
craft is something over two hundred. Many 
of them work on the premises of their em- 
ployers, while others take the material to 
their own houses. 

A method of producing very fine effects 
at a great saving of cost and labour, has 
been patented by Mr. Joseph Johnson, of 
Suffolk Street. This is effected by stamping : 
the piece of wood, cut to the required size, 
is placed on the top of the die, which latter 
is Seiad by means of a hot plate of metal 
upon which it stands; over the wood a 





| similar hot plate islaid; upon this a power- 


ful screw-press descends, and the wood 
receives the impress of the die as a as | 
wax, the bitumen in it preventing the fibre | 
from cracking or crumbling. In this way 
object of exquisite delicacy and very high | 
relief, almost to the height of an inch, are 
produced in a moment. The designs thus | 
obtained by the die are readily distinguish- | 
able from those wrought by the carver'’s 

tool; they want the extreme sharpness of 

the carving, but they are capable of show- | 
ing, in compensation, more minute figuring | 
and more elaborate details. 

The dies, some of which are very beauti- | 
ful in design, and all sharply cut, are made 
on the premises. 

This branch of trade has done some | 
service to Art in Ireland, by producing | 
many excellent native carvers, several | 
of them in the humblest walks of life. 
Amongst those one pre-eminently deserves | 
to be mentioned. Many years ago, three | 
ladies of the name of Grierson, persons of | 
education and refinement, turned their at- 
tention to educating some of the young | 
— in their neighbourhood, in the Dub- | 

n 





mountains, in the art of wood-carving, | 
as they had seen it practised in Sweden. | 
The project was successful, and amongst | 
the pupils one of the name of Thomas Rogers 
attained to such excellence that his work 
will safely bear comparison with the best 
artists of any country. He is of course in 
full business. From time to time he comes 
down from his retired home, a glen in the 
Dublin mountains, known by the poetic 
name of Glen-na-Smohl, or the ‘‘ Valley of the 
Thrush”—receives his orders, takes home 
his wood, and returns in due time with his 
work executed in the most exquisite manner. 
This year he executed for Mr. Johnson, of 
Suffolk Street, one of the most elaborate and 
beautiful pieces of work that has ever been 
produced in this country—the large bog- 
oak box made for the purpose of holding 
the Irish lace presented to the Princess 
6f Wales by the ladies of Ireland, the box 
being a gift to her from the Irish gentry. 

It is not easy to estimate the amount of 
the sales of bog-oak work. Mr. Johnson 
sells between £4,000 and £5,000 a year, 
and Mr. Samuel, Mr. Connell, and others, 
do a proportionably large business. It is 
to be regretted that a very inferior imitation 
is produced in England, made of common 
deal, stamped and coloured, which is sold 
as genuine Irish carved bog-oak. It can, 
however, deceive only the very ignorant or 
the very unwary. 

The stranger who visits Dublin may dis- 

of an idle hour very agreeably in the 
inspection of the shops where these bog-oak 
ornaments are sold. The principal estab- 
lishments are those of Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Goggin, already alluded to, and of the 
brother of the latter in Grafton Street, and 
those of Mr. Samuel in Nassau Street, and 
Mr. Johnson in Fleet Street. Articles of 
say | much the same character may be seen 
in them all. Antique sculptured crosses in 
high relief, round towers, abbeys, antique 
brooches and fibule, , Shamrocks, and 
other national emblems, besides a multitude 
of articles used in the boudoir and the 
drawing-room. 

Unhappily there are not many Irish 
manufacturers: it is a duty to encourage 
those that do exist: they will in time be- 
come better as well as more numerous: we 
have strong faith not only in the capabilities 
of the country—so fertile in raw materials 
of every available and useful kind—but in 
the power of its people to turn them to 
valuable account. 


| it; for this is an 





GNOSTICISM.* 





Tue Archbishop of York found occasion, a short 
time since, to express a very strong opinion upon 
much of the popular literature of the time, as 


| unhealthy, if not actually demoralising. The 


most reverend prelate said nothing more than 
what is true; but however much this condition 
of things is to be deplored as baneful to society 
at large, it is yet satisfactory to know there are 
men who employ their minds in searching out, 
and their pens in describing, the deep things of 
the world. All that is great, and noble, and of 
“good report ;’”’. all that can elevate both mind 
and heart; all that can draw forth the hidden 
springs of man’s intelligence, or educate him in 
the highest wisdom,—that which will render 
him happy here and fit him for a future state of 
happiness ; these fruits of literary labour and 
well-directed, studious effort grow up around us 
simultaneously with the rank and noisome weesd 
which meet us on all sides. 

And there is no subject so remote in its origin, 
so obscure in its development, or so beset with 
difficulties of every kind, as to deter some of 
these searchers after truth from entering upon 
of inquiry, and to throw 
the light of investigation upon what appears 
dark and mysterious, and to correct the errors 
to which preceding epochs—with fewer means 
at command than our own possesses—gave birth, 
is made the special vocation of no small number 
of learned men who have been, or are, our con- 
temporaries. 

Gnosticism, which Mr. King has undertaken 
to inquire into and elucidate, was one of those 
ancient theological schools whose theories have 
often been discussed, yet without any positive 
satisfactory result in determining its origin or 
the precise nature of what it professed to be. 
The word is derived from the Greek yrwaic, 
“knowledge,” and those who embraced its 
theories acquired the name of Gnostics,—a 
sect of philosophers that sprang up in the first 
century of our era, although their chief doc- 
trines were long previously current in the East. 
Their creed may briefly be described as a belief 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, but inferior 
to the Father ; that he came into the world for 
the rescue and happiness of man. They rejected 
the humanity of Christ, upon the principle that 
everything corporeal is essentially and intrinsi- 
cally evil. Persuaded that evil resided in matter 
as its centre and source, they treated the body 
with contempt, discouraged marriages, denied 
the resurrection of the dead and its reunion with 
the spirit. They divided all nature into the 
material, the animal, and the spiritual; and 
men were also divided into three classes :—those 
who were incapable of knowledge, and perished 
soul and body; the spiritual, among whom the 
Gnostics placed themselves, and who were cer- 
tain of salvation; and the animal, those who 
were capable of being saved or damned. They 
held other doctrines in common with these ; 
such as that God dwelt in a pleroma of inacces- 
sible light, and that he was unknown to the 
world till the —e of Christ, &c. &e. Their 
creed, however, produced very opposite effects 
on their moral conduct ; some, looking upon the 
body as sinful, mortified it by severe penances ; 
while others led immoral lives, maintaining that 
the soul could not be affected by the acts of the 
body. 

Dr. Burton, in his “ Bampton Lectures,” ar- 
gues that Gnosticism was not by any means 
a new and distinct philosophy, but made up 
of selections from almost every system. Thus 
it is found in the Platonic doctrines of ideas, 
and in the notion that everything in this lower 
world has a celebrated and immaterial archetype; 
and he sees traces of it in that mystical and ca- 
balistic jargon which, after the return of the 
Jews from captivity, deformed their national 
religion. That it had its origin, in some form 
or other, at a much earlier period than:the dif- 
fusion of Christianity, there is no doubt, though 
Gnosticism is regarded as a generic term per- 
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| 
ining to the Christian religion, inasmuch as | in existence, has done much to aid in the inves- | 
ends “all who pretended to be wise | tigation of this very curious subject. Mr. King’s 


it compreh 


‘above that which is written,’ it explains the | volume contains a very large number of en- 
New Testament by the dogmas of the philoso- | oane aan these gems, &c. ; more than half 


phers, and it derives from the sacred writings 
mysteries which they never contained.” 

t is generally supposed to have been the 
birthplace of the doctrines which led to these 
heresies of the early Christians. But Mr. King 
is of a different opinion. After briefly noticing 
Matter’s Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme, he 
says :—“*That the seeds of the Gnosis were 
origi of Indian growth, and were carried 
westward by the influence of that vast Bhud- 
dist movement which in the fifth century be- 
fore our era had overspread all the East from 
Thibet to Ceylon, was hinted at by Matter, 
aml became apparent to me on a very slight 
acquaintance with the fundamental doctrines 
of Indian theosophy. To show this, the two 

ystems in their two most perfected forms, 
that of Valentinus and that of the Nepaulese 
Bhuddists, are briefly described and confronted ; 
and throughout, innumerable points of analogy 
will be found indicated. In the history of the 
first four centuries of the Church, everything 
that was denounced as heretical may be traced 
up to Indian ulative philosophy, as its 
genuine fountain-head ; how much that passed 
current for orthodox, had really flowed from 
the same source, it is neither expedient nor de- 
corous now to inquire.” 
this portion of the subject, the Indian sources 
of Gnostic ideas, may be regarded as the first 
divisional section of Mr. King’s book. 

Next in importance, for her contributions to 


the opinions, and vastly more to the monuments | 


¢ with her primeval 
religion, whose uctions, he says, “ in their 
Romanised and latest disguise, are often con- 
founded with the true o ing of the Gnosis. 
These are discriminated, their distinctive cha- 
racters pointed out, and ranged under their 
several ar according as they were designed 
for a religious or for a medicinal object.” Fol- 
lowing this consideration, much space is given 
to “that ingenious figment of the Alexandrian 
mystic, the Abraxas Pantheos, who has given his 
name to the entire class of talismans, many of 
them long anterior in date to his creation in a 
visible form, many belonging to ideas totally 
unconnected with hi a. ... The Mithraic 
religion, under whose kindly shelter so much of 
Occidental Christianity grew up unmolested, is 
next reviewed, and the causes pointed out for 
this alliance, at first sight so inexplicable. 
With this are connected the si affinity 
between the ceremonial of the two, and the 
transfer of so much Mithraic into the usage of 
the orthodox.” a ae a bs 
These aggrega subjects, which may 
regarded as the several y ae of Gnosticism, 
naturally lead to the consideration of the Sym- 
bols and the Terminology, “ whereby their 
ideas were communicated to those initiated into 
their arcana; composite and siglo, 
‘having a voice to the wise, but which the 
vulgar heareth not.’” As Astrology justly 
lays claim toa large proportion of the relics 
popularly called Gnostic, Mr. King has not lost 
sight of it, while he has endeavoured to te 
the purely astrological from the borrowed types. 
Then comes the Gnosis in its “last and greatest 
manifestation, the composite religion of Manes ; 
its wonderful revival and diffusion in medieval 
Europe, and its supposed connection with the 
downfall of the Tem: . The assigned grounds 
for this event are adduced ; although to give any 
Opinion upon their validity is about the most 
difficult problem in all hi . With their 
scandal and their fate is coupled that most sin- 
— fact of modern times, the retention by 
asserted successors, the Freemasons, of so 
much symbolism unmistakably Gnostic in its 
origin.” Under this division, which appears to 
connect, inferentially, our own age onl 


that remain, comes 


tem: civilised nations—for what country | Cairo,’ 
is where Freemasonry does not exist ?— 
with the remotest epochs an 


to- 


e of 
the subject of Masons’ Marke} i i 


gether with Talismans and Amulets as objects of 
a re oe s 

as exemplified on ved gems, coins, 
and talismans, some ienaeeke « 


of which are still 


all con- | 


| 


| mystical desi 





of the drawings, he tells us, were made by him- | 
self from specimens that came under his notice ; | 
the remainder, when his own sight no longer | 
availed him, were furnished by the owners of 

the originals. There is a deep meaning in these | 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions, | 


though intelligible only to the initiated: but | 


| they serve to show how Art always has, and al- | 


ways will, lend an effective hand to the pro- 
motion of knowledge. 

We have preferred giving an outline sketch | 
of Mr. King’s plan of treating his subject, to 
making our own comments, which would have 
occupied too much space. He scarcely attempts | 


| to discuss the philosophic question of Gnosticism, 


giving as his reason for abstaining from it, that, 
“As Matter treats of the doctrine alone, and | 
only quotes the monuments in illustration of 
his remarks, and the present essay is designed 
to be subsidiary to his invaluable treatise, I | 
refer the reader to him for the complete eluci- | 
dation of the philosophy of the subject, and have 


given my chief attention to the archeological | 


rtion (which is cursorily 2d over by him), 
in which nothing has been done since the publi- 
cations of Chiflet and of Montfaucon.” 

They who, not knowing anything of the sub- 


The consideration of | ject, may think it too abstruse, dry, and mystical 
to interest them, will rise from the perusal of | 


this valuable book with very different notions, 
or we are greatly mistaken. 





PICTURE SALES. 





Want of space prevented us last month from 
doing more than announcing the sale of pictures, 
&c., in the ssion of the firm of Messrs. 
Hayward and Leggatt. We now append a list 
of the principal works offered in competition :— 
‘Summer Time,’ a landscape with three cows, a 
small canvas, T. S. a 7 95 gs. 
Hering); ‘ Resting the Way,’ a female 
eon ¥. r Sade, ARA, 150 
Holmes) ; ‘The Marshalsea Prison,’ from “ Little 
rrit,”” W. P. Frith, R.A., 290 gs. (Marshall); 
‘A la Fuente, Andalusia,’ a female figure, J 
Phillip, R.A., 290 gs. (Morby); ‘The Road b 
the River,’ T Creswick, R.A., figures by M. 
Stone, 150 gs. (Hering); ‘ Diethirchen, on the 
Luhn,’ G. C. Stanfield, 100 gs. (Sampson) ; 
‘Landscape,’ with seven sheep, T. S. Cooper, 
A.R.A., 145 gs. (Agnew); ‘ 
Linnell, 335 gs. (Seguier) ; ‘ Cattle on Lytham 
Sand Hills,’ exhibited at the Academy last year, 
R. Ansdell, A:R.A:, 410 gs. (Ames) ; ‘The Fair,’ 
a female figure, C. Baxter, 115 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘A 
Sailor’s here, 4] exhibited at the Academy in 
1863, J.C. Hook, “eK « (Agnew) ; ‘A Moor 
Scene,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 210 gs. (Hering) ; 
‘The Origin of the Combing Machine,’ exhibited 
at the Academy in 1862, A. Elmore, R.A., 680 
gs. (Marshall) ; the small finished sketch of this 
picture was sold immediately afterwards for 
180 gs. (Evans); ‘The Infancy of Moses,’ H. 
Le Jeune, A.R.A., 210 gs. (Holmes); ‘Mount 
St. Michael, Coast of Normandy,’ D. Roberts, 
R.A., 300 gs. (Ames) ; ‘ Lucy’s Fiittin,’ not yet 
exhibited, Sut the purchaser under an engage- 
ment to send it to the Academy this year, 
T. Faed, A.R.A., 570 gs (Marshall) ; ‘In the 
Highlands of Scotland,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 


‘and F. R. Lee, R.A., 320 gs. (Gambart); ‘The 


| 





| 


Relenting Creditor,’ T.S8. Brooks, 97 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘The Avenue at Derby,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 360 
. (Alleroft) ; ‘Over the Moors,’ R. Ansdell, 
.R.A., 270 gs. (Gibbs); ‘ Brodick Castle— 
Isle of ‘Arran,’ ©. Stanfiel , R.A., 845 - (Agnew); 
‘ Alicante, Coast of —. E. W. Goo e, R.A., 
160 gs. 1); ‘Sultan Hassan’s School at 
<q aden: R.A., 255 gs. Jenner) ; 

* Battle of Noveredo,’ small finished sketch, 


antiquity, | C. Stanfield, R.A., 305 gs. (Crofts); ‘The House 


of Prayer, H. S. Marks, 145 gs. (Harland) ; 
‘ Lighting the Beacon on the Coast of Cornwall,’ 
in the Academy last year, P. F. Poole, R.A., 
570 gs. (Harland); ‘ Hylas and the Nymphs,’ 
Ww. EE Frost, A.R.A., 340 gs. (Marshall.) 


| sign, than 


e Wood,’ W. | 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 





THE LORETTO NECKLACE, 
Engraved by C. Cousen. 
THE closest examination of this picture 
would fail to discover what connection there 


| is between the subject and the title; the 


latter, as Mr. Wornum rightly ‘says in his 
remarks upon me pect. ‘is one of those 
unmeaning fanciful designations with which 
Turner loved to perplex people.” The only 
explanation that could be given is that the 
scene is presumed to be a view of the town 
of Loretto, and the two fi s are peasants 
of the locality, one of whom, a young fe- 
male, is being decorated with a necklace by 
her lover. e picture, as a composition, 
| is more simple, yet not less beautiful in de- 
e majority of Turner’s Italian 
' scenes. On the summit of a lofty eminence, 


| richly clothed with olive trees, stands a 


portion of what is assumed to be Loretto ; 
through a chasm, flanked at each topmost 
side by ancient ruins, is a rushing cascade, 
whose waters, widening at the base of the 
hill, roll on to join the stream in the valley, 
and the two torrents united wind their way 
to the foreground. In the middle distance 
is a long viaduct ; and beyond, a range of 
| bold mountainous country skirting the 
shores of the Adriatic. The artist for once 
has ignored his favourite stone-pine and 
substituted a tree of another description. 
The picture would have been more agree- 
able to our eye without any such introduc- 
tion ; the tree is not elegant in itself, and 
it looks obtrusive, as if the painter, and not 
nature, had caused it to grow there for a 

urpose, the meaning of which, as a point 
in the composition, is not very evident, un- 
| less to “‘ balance” the heights on the right. 
| There is a charming play of sunshine in the 

water and portions of the foreground, which 
acts as a powerful relief to the masses of 





gs. | shadow cast over the greater part of the 


subject. 
Loretto stands on a hill that commands 
an extensive view of the magnificent country 
all round, and especially towards the sea, 
from which it is about t miles distant ; 
the town, or rather city, is visible to sailors 
many miles from-the coast. The shrine of 
**Our Lady of Loretto” has been for several 
centuries a great magnetic attraction for 
the followers of the Roman Catholic faith ; 
‘the most pious pontiffs and the most 
ambitious monarchs have swelled the crowd 
of votaries whom its fame and sanctity have 
drawn together from the remotest parts of 
the Christian world.” The church seen in 
Turner’s picture is that entitled the Chiesa 
della Santa Casa, the Santa Casa being, as 
the legend affirms, the veritable dwelling- 
place of the Virgin Mary, the scene of the 
Annunciation and the Incarnation, and the 
house in which the Holy Family found 
shelter after the flight out of Egypt. Tra- 
dition explains to the satisfaction of believers 
how the house was transferred from Nazareth 
into Italy, but we have not space to give 
the details of its history. It must suffice to 
state that it suddenly appeared, in 1291, in 
| a grove near Loretto, and its arrival was 
_announced by Mary herself in a vision to 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino. After changing 
its ition three times, the Santa Casa 
settled . down on its present site, in 1294. 
But although multitudes of pilgrims flocked 
to the house, there does not appear to have 

| been any attempt to preserve it by enclosure 
till nearly two centuries afterwards, when 
Pope Paul II. commenced erecting a church 

| over it, which Sixtus V. completed. 

| Turner’s picture was exhibited at the 

| Royal Academy in 1829. 

| 
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OBITUARY. 


DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


In briefly announcing last month the sudden 
death of this distinguished artist, it was 
stated that his career will be found sketched 
out in the Art-Journal for 1858, from ma- 
terials with which he furnished the writer. 
We can say—now that he is no longer among 
us—more both of the man and the painter 
than his honest nature and his unpretendin 
character would have cared to see record 
of him. 

David Roberts was born at —— > 
near Edinburgh, on October 24, 1796. 
father was a shoemaker in Church Lane, 
Stockbridge; and it may be stated that in 
the Calton Cemetery is a monument to the 
memory of his parents, erected by their 
son—so reads the inscription—in testimony 





of their worth, and in gratitude for the ex- 
ample they had set him, to which he attri- | 
buted his success in life. Evincing at an early | 
age a strong aptitude for drawing and paint- | 
ing, he was apprenticed to a house and herald | 
painter in Edinburgh, named Bengo, with 
whom he had a wearisome servitude of 
seven years to a harsh and exacting master. 
Among his fellow apprentices were Mr. D. 
R. Hay, and two or three others who have 
since made themselves reputations. These 
lads, desirous of setting up a ‘“‘ life-studio,” 
subscribed a few shillings each to purchase 
a donkey as their ‘‘ model.” They kept it in 
a kind of cellar in Mary King’s Close, one 
of the dingy alleys branching out of the 
High Street of old Edinburgh; and the 
young students took it by turns to go out 
at odd hours foraging for the animal, bring- 
ing in thistles, dandelions, kale blades, &c., 
for its provender. Such—as Roberts told a 
friend of ours—was his first studio. Even 
at this early period his pencil-drawings 
were remarkable for their correctness and 
beauty, for there was scarcely a pictur- 
esque nook or corner in and around Edin- 
burgh which he had not sketched. 

At the expiration of his term of servitude, 
Roberts was engaged to paint scenery for 
the principal theatre in Edinburgh. ile 
thus employed his talents reached the ears of | 
Elliston, then lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
who invited him to London, and offered him, 
in conjunction with his friend Mr. Clarkson 
Stanfield, an engagement of three years. 
His first easel-picture was seen at the 
British Institution in 1824, about the time 
when the Society of British Artists, in 
Suffolk Street, was established. Both 
Roberts and Stanfield were among its earliest 
members, and their works were annuall 
seen in this gallery, as well as at the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution for 
several years. On seceding from the asso- 
ciation in Suffolk Street, of which he held, 
during some years, the post of vice-pre- 
sident, his works were sent only to the two 
other galleries. 3 ; 

The style and character of his paintings 
are too well-known to require descrip- 
tion. In his peculiar department, that of 
representing picturesque architecture, he 
stands unrivalled by any artist ancient or 
modern. He has been sometimes called the 
Canaletti of our time, but the parallel 
cannot justifiably be maintained. Canaletti, 
with Peter Neeks and others of the Dutch 
school, certainly painted architectural sub- 
jects, but not one of them gave to their 
works the true pictorial character and rich 
luminous colouring that we find in Roberts. 
Canaletti and the rest may be called photo- 

phic painters; our countryman invested 
ia imponitions with no small amount of 
poetical feeling. Probably his early train-- 





ing in the theatrical school had much to do 
with this mode of treatment; but whether 
it had or no, the result gave no little charm 
to his works. He was elected Associate of 
the Academy in 1838, and Royal Academi- 
cian in 1841. 

His long sojourn in Belgium, Spain, 
Africa, and the East—from about 1827 to 
1837—marks an era, not alone in the 
ota of the painter, but in British Art. 

ior to his return, little comparatively was 
known in England of the gorgeous archi- 
tecture of Spain, and the still more inte- 
resting scenery of the Holy Land and the 
adjacent countries. His pencil made fami- 
liar to us the glorious edifices of Seville, 
Grenada, &c., the majestic ruins of the land 
of the Pharaohs, and the localities asso- 
ciated with the events of early Christian 
history. It showed us what the metropolis 
of Egypt might have been when the tribes 
of Israel marched forth from the house of 
bondage, and how the magnificent capital 
of the descendants of the same Israelitish 
hosts probably appeared when Titus with 
his Roman legions was hurling its mighty 
battlements and splendid temple to the 
ground, so that ‘“‘not one stone was left 
upon another.” In the vast sandy plains 
that border the Nile, he sketched those 
marvellous structures the Pyramids, which 
Moses is presumed to have seen, which 
certainly were regarded with wonder and 
admiration by Homer tnd Herodotus, 
Pythagoras and Plato, and uyder whose 
shadows Alexander the Great* marshalled 
his cohorts, and Napoleon his armed bat- 
talions. If David Roberts had done nothing 
more than produce his ‘‘ Sketches in the 
Holy Land, Egypt, &c.,” which Mr. Louis 
Haghe has transferred so faithfully and 
artistically to the stone, he would have done 
a work that must have immortalised his 
name. A word is here due to Alderman 
Sir F. G. Moon, through whose enterprise 
and liberality this magnificent work was 
produced, and to whom also the public is 
indebted for a very large number of the 
finest engravings which have a in 
this country during the last half century. 
Mr. Roberts, who always referred with 
much pleasure to the Alderman’s honourable 
dealings with him, received the sum of 
£3,000 for the Holy Land sketches, and for 
the trouble of superintending their repro- 
duction in lithography. It was sufficiently 
vexatious and g to the artist to find a 
few years back that a Belgian publisher 
had pirated and issued the entire series, 
without even an acknowledgment of Mr. 
Roberts’s name as their author, and that 
this same unscrupulous publisher had re- 
ceived’an order of merit from the pope, and 
various marks of distinction from European 
monarchs and prince, as if he had origi- 
nated and carried out a t work. 

Latterly Venice and Rome supplied him 
with subjects for pictures, and still more 
recently he found that London had some 
scenery not altogether unworthy of his at- 
tention. We understand he had received a 
commission from Mr. Lucas, the eminent 
contractor, to paint a series of metropolitan 
views, some of which have made their ap- 
pearance at the Royal Academy; others 
were sketched out, and in pro , at the 
time of his death. Who would undertake 
to finish them ? There is, we hear, an in- 
tention to exhibit to the public the drawings 
and sketches left by Mr. Roberts. 

Our contemporary, the Atheneum, says :— 
** Roberts was one of the most methodical 
of men: from the practice of his art to the 
arrangement of his studio, everything was 
in order. .... He has left behind him, 
besides an immense mass of notes and 





memoranda, two quarto yolumes, which 
contain on every one of the leaves of the 
first, and on the greater number of those 
in the second, sketches of his own pic- 
tures. These are drawn with charac- 
teristic dexterity and clearness, and en- 
able any one not only to recognise the 
manner of the artist, but to identify each 
work represented.”” Thus, in these volumes, 
‘there is a complete history of the man’s 
artistic life, for side by side of these sketches 
is a register of the date of the picture, its 
title, the name of the purchaser, the price 
obtained for it, and its place of deposit. 
When the work has been resold, as was 
frequently the case, and sometimes over 
again, the facts are recorded, with the prices 
the picture realised, purchaser’s name, &c.” 
A more curious register of business trans- 
actions has, it may be presumed, neyer 
appeared in the ‘‘] r” of any artist. 

A kindly, genial disposition had David 
Roberts, which attached him much to his 
brother artists and his many other friends 
both in England and Scotland. His at- 
tachment to the land of his birth was very 
strong, and scarcely a year elapsed, unless 
when abroad, that he did not pay a visit to 
Edinburgh to renew his acquaintance with 
his many friends there, and with the haunts 
of his boyhood, among which he delighted 
to wander. Not very many years ago he was 
entertained at a public dinner in burgh, 
when Lord Cockburn presided, and a num- 
ber of the most influential inhabitants of 
the city were present. In 1858 the freedom 
of Edinburgh was conferred upon him, and 
on the evening of the same day he and his 
old friend and early fellow-worker, Mr. C. 
Stanfield, R.A., were the honoured guests 
at a banquet given by the Royal Scottish 
Academy. His kindness of _heart often 

rompted him to acts of benevolence, h 
he was among the number of those who ‘‘ do 
good by th.” Many of his old friends 
in reduced circumstances experienced the 
benefit of his bounty, conveyed to them 
by one who was strictly enjoined not to 
divulge the name of the giver. He was a 
vice-president of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, and took an active part in its manage- 
ment, and also interested himself greatly in 
other Art-societies of a kindred nature. We 
hear, and quite believe, that he amassed 
very considerable property, and‘as his only 
child, if we are not mi en, is married to 
a wealthy gentleman, Mr. Henry Bicknell, 
—who, by the way, possesses the finest col- 
lection of his father-in-law’s pictures in the 
kingdom, which are now, and haye been 
for several months past, exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace,—we hope that the loss of 
the Art-world occasioned by Mr. Roberts’s 
death will prove the great gain of those 
benevolent institutions which he hel to 
sustain while living. He was buried on 
the 2nd of December, at Norwood Cemetery, 
in a quiet, unostentatious manner, in com- 
pliance with his own desire. 





MRS. MANNIN, 


We have to record the sudden death at 
Brighton, in October last, of Mrs. Mannin 
—neé Millington. This lady was an excel- 
lent miniature painter, and for many years 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. Among 
her best works may be mentioned portraits 
of the grand nephews of Lord Gough, the 
children of the Hon. Lady Brooke Pechell, 
Sir Felix and Lady Agar, and of the late 
Sir Henry Havelock, taken when he was 
last in England, and considered inimitable. 
But Mrs. Mannin excelled chiefly in por- 
traits of ladies and children. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pants.—Something like an apotheosis of Dela- 
croix notified the last month of the gy year. 
A considerable collection of the works of that 
great master was exhibited in the extensive 
saloons of the Boulevard des Italiens, and two 
appropriate tributes have been further paid there- 
in to his merits and his memory. One of these 
was in the form of a lecture given by the veteran 
Dumas, who happened to have enjoyed the inti- 
mate friendship of the painter, and who, in rich 
strain of colloquy, rather than less formal and 

nial disquisition, pictured forth his vigorous 
oa various peculiarities of character. So greatly 
was this outpouring of the author of “‘ Monte 
Christo”’ relished, that its repetition became ex- 
pedient. The other tribute took the form of a ré- 
union of artists at a dinner in the same quarter, 
under the idency of the well-known critic, 
Theophile Baatier. This also passed off effec- 
tively. The reputation, however, of Delacroix 
now rests, not upon the eulogistic advocacy of 
friends, but upon the verdict which the present 
and the future will mete out to the canvases 
which crowded the walls of that /ocale where these 
two scenes took place.— Apropos of French Art, 
and the modest self-sufficiency of its adherents, 
it is amusing, to say the least, to find in one 
of the favourite publications devoted to it—in 
a notice of one of your London sales of native 
works of Art—an expression of surprise at the 


high prices which some dozen pictures realised, | 


amounting altogether to 210,300 francs, or be- 
tween £8,000 and £9,000 sterling. The writer 
winds up by the remark, “ En France on peient 
mieux et & plus juste priz.’—Under Marshal 
Vaillant and the Count de Nieurkerke’s dispen- 
sation, which has superseded the old academy, 
reforms are in pro of realisation in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. One of these was surely 
wanted. Under the effete academic arrangement, 
there were twelve professors who guided the 
evening studies of the more advanced class of 
scholars. The consequence was that each month 
brought a new master and all manner of con- 
flicting systems, by which the youths were 
seriously exed and annoyed. is now 
set aside, and the whole responsibility of direct- 


ing tuition is thrown upon the shoulders of M. 
Yvon, whose t military illustrations have 
roved him to be at the least a most accomplished 


raughtsman. The measure has given satisfaction 
to all, except the devoted adherents of the anta- 
mistic academy.—Madame Pompadour, the 
right — star of Louis XV., was, in addi- 
tion to herother great accomplishments, a devoted 
admirer of Art, and, moreover, herself an artist 
of no ordinary skill. is won for her the 
following tribute from the pen of Voltaire :— 
“ Pompadour, to divin, 
Devatt Teasinae Aang: ogy 
Jamais une plus belle main 
N’auvait fait un plus bel ouvrage.” 
To be rendered freely thus— 
“ From no other pencil but thine, 
, should thy portrait be given ; 
We should have from a hand fair as heaven.” 


NvuReEMBERG, according to a statement in the 
Builder, “ promises a monument to Stonewall 
Jackson. The way in which Nuremberg has 
come to promise it is rather curious. A young 


man from Nuremberg, named Volk, emigrated | 


to America as a journeyman cooper. After 
arriving there his early-passion for Art grew 
stronger; he made sketches for illustrated 
papers, and gradually became a self-taught 
artist. The war found him at Baltimore, 
whence he wandered south, and was engaged as 
draughtsman on the staff of one of the Southern 

nerals. He made a bust of Stonewall Jackson 

m a mask which he took from the dead face ; 
and when the monument was put up to compe- 
tition by the Southern Government, the young 
German artist won the prize. But even then 
he had to find means for executing his work, 
and for this he ran a ship laden with cotton 
through the blockade, and brought it to Europe, 
where the sale of the cotton gave him the funds 
required. The monument represents the general 
on horseback ; a fine Arabian steed from Stutt- 
gart serving as a model for the horse.” 


| Ir cannot be otherwise than interesting to the 


| FLORENCE. 


painter to hear something of the changes that 
| are about to be effected in the earliest citadel of 
| his Art. There is, perhaps, no other city of 

such limited size as Florénce that could have so 
readily responded to the demands now made 
upon it in its sudden erection into the capital of 
the The Pitti will remain 


that the exigences of the court of Victor Em- 
manuel may not leave open to the public so 
many of its marble saloons as were free under 


dispositions in the Palazzo Vecchio, many state- 
ments have gone forth, each of which has, in 
turn, been contradicted. It is, however, under- 
| stood that the convenience of strangers visit- 
| ing the galleries will be consulted as much as 
| can be done consistently with the public ser- 
vice. The subjoined ments are accord- 
_ ing to the latest reports of Signor Jacini, the 
Minister of Public Works, and they will be 
effected with the utmost regard to economy. 

It is impossible to believe that such improvi- 
sions can meet all the requirements of each case. 
The conversion of a monastery into barracks 
| may not be so difficult as is supposed, but in all 

its resolutions regarding these public offices, it is 
_ clearly the wise purpose of the government to 
| proceed to perfection by well-considered ad- 
| vances. The sittings of the Senate will be held 
| in the Palazzo Vecchio, in those rooms in which 
| the business of the Royal Court of Appeal has 
| been transacted, and not, as has been reported, 
| in the saloon called that of the two hundred, 
| that is, the Supreme Court of Cassation. In the 
| other large room, called the saloon of the five 
| hundred, the Deputies will assemble, but the pic- 
| tures and statues by which it has been so long 
ornamented will not be removed. Rooms also in 
| the Palazzo Vecchio will be appropriated to the 
| Minister of Foreign Affairs. To the Minister of 

Public Instruction is given the Riccardi Palace, 

the noble structure in the Via Larga which ex- 

cites the admiration of every visitor. The name 

of this street is changed to that of Via Cavour. 

The War. Office will be the building in the Via 
| S. Frediano, now known as the Episcopal Semi- 
| nary, which will be suitably enlarged by the 
| erection of additional appartments and offices, 
| for which there is ample space in the garden. 
| To the Treasury is allotted the Casino Mediceo, 
| which was formerly occupied by the Noble 
| Guards; and to the Minister of the Interior the 

barracks of the Carbineers, formerly the Insti- 
| tute of Music. The Institute of the 8S. Annun- 
| ziata will be henceforward the Office of Public 
Works, and to the Naval Administration is 
assigned a Convent. The Institute of SS. An- 
nunziata was established for the education of 
young ladies of noble family; it is now trans- 
ferred to the Poggio Imperiale. A Palace 
situated in the Via‘del Corso will be occupied 
| by the Ministry of Justice. To Agriculture and 
Commerce no abiding place has yet been as- 





lery and Engineering will be established in the 
Convent of &. Spirito. The Convent of 8. Fi- 
renze is also appropriated. 

The Military College, formerly existing in the 
Borgo Pinti, is now superseded, and the building 
held by the institution will henceforth be occu- 
pied by the Ro 


MR. FLATOU’S EXHIBITION. 


In looking through an assemblage of pictures 
k 


' such as this collection, which carries us 


— of Italy. 
the residence of the sovereign, but it is probable | 


the sway of Leopold II. With respect to the | 


through the last thirty or forty years—a term 
so stirring for English Art—the observer cannot 
fail to be struck by the successive differences 
that characterise the painting of the interval, 
as also the looseness with which. the construc- 
tion of subject matter is treated. As to the im- 
mediate impression conveyed by these works, 
it is, that we have lost in landscape, but gained 
in figure-painting. There are no examples of 
such of our ancient masters who drew with’ un- 
pardonable eccentricity, to be contrasted with 
the studious accuracy of the present day; but 
there are landscapes of late date superseded in 
interest by others of an earlier time. Of those 
that have gone before are Morland and Na- 
smyth, and more recently, Miiller, Constable, 
Callcott, Bonington, G. Chambers, and Collins, 
R.A. Some of the works that appear under cer- 
tain of these names are but brief texts whereon 
the memory founds a rapturous discourse on the 
most brilliant passages of many brilliant careers. 


: The collection is rich in Nasmyths, some of the 


' are Sir Edwin Landseer’s 


| Escape’—the last painted thirty, perha 





| very much heighten 


signed. The offices of the Committees of Artil- | 


| ence to the teaching of the elder Linnell. 


very best of the painter’s works, as bright and as 
pure as any of those of the over-estimated Dutch- 
men who worked in the same vein; and we look 
at whatever has come from the hands of Con- 
stable, Callcott, and Miiller, with the feeling 
that each was an originator, that all three were 
ever fresh, and never grew old in their art. Here 
» picture, ‘A Flood 
r Forest,’ and ‘No 
forty, 
years ago, showing a white dog watching an 
unfortunate cat. This was one of the white 
dogs painted from Sir Edwin’s dog Brutus, who 

has been described as “ marvellous at cats.” 

“T know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour.” 

In this picture there is no indication of that 
facility we see in this artist's later works. 
We find also many well-known pictures, others 
new, by T. Faed, R.A., J. Linnell, Sen., A. Egg, 
R.A., J. Phillip, R.A., J. Sant, A.R.A:, J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., A. Elmore, R.A., T. Creswick, 
R.A., E. W. Cooke, R.A., C. Stanfield, R.A., 
R. Ansdell, A.R.A., W. T. C. Dobson, A.R.A., 
W. P. Frith, R.A., and others. The work of the 
last-named artist is ‘ Coming of Age in the Olden 
Time,’ well known through the engraving, and 
that by Faed is ‘Sunday in the Backwoods,’ but 
and improved by the 
painter since it was exhibited some years ago in 
the Academy. Creswick’s pictures are, ‘Good 
Evening,’ a composition in which cattle has 
been painted by T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.; and, 
rhaps more characteristic, ‘A Beck in the 
North Country,’ that is, a thread of water in a 
droughty June, embowered in foliage, and 
struggling onward amid heaps of dry boulders ; 
this was the kind of subject that founded the 
reputation of the painter. That by J. Linnell, 
sen., is called ‘Across the Common,’ the kind of 
domestic landscape he always paints; and by 
W. Linnell and James Linnell are others differ- 
ing somewhat in sentiment, but all having refer- 
By 


in the Highlands,’ also ‘ Win 


| F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., ‘Wayside Flowers’ is a 


Carbineers. The Convent of | 


S. Trimita will be henceforth the Florentine | 


Gymnasium and Lyceum, and the Convent of 
8. Girolamo will be turned into a barrack. The 
offices of the Customs will be established in the 
Convent of S. Maria Novella, and the Convent 
of 8. Apollonia is to be turned into barracks. 
These are the present arrangements as far as 
they have gone, and it is probable that many 
of these appointments may be cancelled; but 
even for temporary purposes many of the build- 
ings must be modified and adapted to the uses 
for which they are intended. In the above list 
there are many places that will be remembered 
by artists with affection, ‘as having afforded 
many subjects of interesting study ; but under 
all these c Florence is yet vastly rich in 
all that can assist the education of the painter. 





| 





marked departure from the chivalresque themes 
that Mr. Pickersgill has been wont to treat; and 
we instance this, to observe that the public taste 
for commonplace leaves the artist no choice, be 
he ever so affluent in poetic imagery. By W. H. 
Boughton is a winter scene called ‘Coming from 
Mass,’ quite equal ,to the best work of E. Frére. 
On Etty’s ‘ Wise Virgins’ a pointed comment is 
| any gre by the firm painting of the present 

y; in concentrating himself in colour, Etty 
frequently overlooked form and character, and 
dated by ious anachronism subjects which 
should have no date. By F. Stone, A.R.A., there 
is ‘The First Appeal,’ which has given to the 
public a popular engraving; it also marks a 
period, and was in its time a leading picture of 
a certain class. The catalogue contains the 
titles of one hundred and fifty-three pictures, 
which are, without very many exceptions, of great 
value and interest ; thus it will be seen that only 
some of the paintings in the collection are here 
mentioned. 
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KABYLE POTTERY. 
COMMUNICATED BY MADAM BODICHON. 


In the Atlas region of Algeria is a mountain 
race of men, who must not be confounded 
with the wandering Arab, whose character, 
moral and physical, is very different from 
theirs. 

The Kabyle is a householder and not a 
dweller in tents, and as much attached to 
his homestead and his land as any nt 
proprietor’ in France. The Kabyle is labo- 
rious, while the Arab is iatemanhy idle and 
hates exertion, except in war or nuating ; 
the Arab is fond of show, and likes the 
— and the appearance of power; the 

x is quite unconcerned about his per- 
sonal appeardnce, and is not ee upon 
by outside show in anything. e Kabyles 
are, in fact, by their sturdy character, and 
their curious Parliamentary government, 
the most remarkable people of North Africa. 
They really resemble the English more than 
any of the Oriental peoples. We cannot 
here enter into the question of where they 
got the blue eyes ail red hair so commonly 
seen amongst them, or whether they are or 
are not descendants of the Vandals; but I 
could not help thinking as I looked down 
on the tops of the mountains from Fort 
Napoleon, in Kabylia, and saw the blue sea- 
line of the Mediterranean bounding our view 
to the north, that it was probable all sorts of 
flying men of all the nations who had crossed 
that sea had taken refuge from time to time 
in these mountains, and modified more or 
less the native population, whatever that 
may have been. 

This people has held its mountains from 
time immemorial against Roman, Arab, 
and Turkish invasions, and it was only in 
1857 that Kabylia was conquered by the 
French, after a tough resistance. Already 
the French have by their very presence 
established order, as they always do, and 
the Kabyle villages have lost the dear 
liberty of fighting among themselves. The 
French haye opened schools, and give 
medical advice, drugs, and vaccination to 
all who will come for it. They teach the 
Kabyles to plant the vine and make wine, 
and show them a cleaner way of making 
oil than treading it out with their feet ; the 
French will plant the Spanish chestnuts, 
which flourish admirably in that climate, 
and will graft the Kabyle’s olives, and hel 
them in many ways to better food an 
cleaner raiment; at the same time it is quite 
certain that some very beautiful objects will 
disappear before the modern innovations. 

e exquisite Amphons (No. 1) which are 
now the common water jars, every day 
by all the women to water from the 
springs, will be without doubt replaced in 
a few years by ugly jugs, or tin cans, or 
wooden buckets and yokes; and the oil- 
jar (No. 2), and the rest of their beautiful 
forms, will give way before hideous and 
cheap French earthenware. In Algiers it- 
self I have seen this process taking place : 
eight years ago it waseasy to find in any Arab 
street beautiful two-handled jars (No. 3), 
painted with colours mixed with wax, whic. 
stood very well all usage with cold water, 
and were extremely quaint and graceful : 
some were zig-zags simply of green, red, 
and black, on yellow earthenware; and 
others were covered with very elaborate 
scroll patterns, outlined in reddish-brown, 
but generally filled in with red and green ; 
now these jars are almost impossible to be 
obtained: when I have ordered them to be 
painted by Arabs, they did them badly, and 
seem to have forgotten the traditional rules. 

It is quite certain that the Kabyles will, 





even sooner than the Arabs, forget their old | forms, and take to new and more convenient 





pottery, as they are a very enterprising and | trading people, and also because their pot- 





tery is exceedingly fragile, and the forms | must soon disappear if not constantly made 





fresh from the tradition. I have seen a| woman, in a village near Fort Napoleon, 
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making this pottery—simply moulding a 
rough “mas of clay into the form of the 
vessel with her hands; and it is evident 
that no potter’s wheel can be used for these 
pots, which are nearly all of them very 
crooked and have complicated forms. 

The shapes of the Amphons are exactl 
like Etruscan — if turned upsidedown. > 
is curious and interesting to see a people 
making and using these beautiful dee, 
but what is the most interesting about the 
Kabyle pottery is, not the forms, but the 
ornamentation. The drawings on these 
jars are a slight development of the earliest 
Ttaewel forms of ornament. The simple 
zig-zag seems the earliest and natural 
form to the human mind, for it 
is found im the early works of countries far 
distant, between which there has been 
no communication, and in far apart ; 
for the early Greek used the same de- 

i which a sayage carves on his club 
at this present day, and the same are 
seen on the early pottery of northern 
nations. The women in the Atlas region 
are at this present time painting precisel 
the same a ag on their pottery which 
the early Greeks painted on theirs; but 
this does not seem to me to prove that they 
have inherited these forms as traditions, but 
rather that they have come to them in the 
same way as the Greeks came to them, 
namely, by an independent evolution of the 
human mind. same law gives us 
myths and legends in different countries, 
as far apart as the Polynesia and Ireland, 
exactly resembling other, and early 
flint implements, worked in the same man- 
ner, in whatever country they may be found. 
Again, if we offer a stick to a country boy 
to carve, he will give us something very 
like the earliest ornaments of the ks, 
> go ge Zealander; or give a 

ild a piece 1e- to ornament, 
cad ke GIN db eect acest on 
the most ancient pottery of all nations. 
Probably the earliest ornament (not pure or- 
nament either, as it was subservient to use) 
was the notching on the wooden handles of 
battle-axes, probably made at first to prevent 
the hand from sli , and then becoming 
ornament beyaingls ver repetition of these forms. 

I have before me a weapon from the 
Navigators’ Islands ; on the handle is carved 
this pattern, which is known at a glance to 
be the same ornament seen on the early work 
ofallnations. The black lines mean, in my 
drawing, the indented and I have 
no doubt whatever that early drawings 
on pottery imitated the cuts of some sharp 
instrument. 

The curious double jar (No. 4) bes pebebly 
used to tie on a horse or donkey, the idea 
is evidently to prevent the liquid from being 
spilt by ing. This kind of vessel is 
sometimes made with four jars all connected, 
and sometimes each of the four jars has four 
amano ones — it,—looking like four 

garoos wi young ones projectin, 
= a aches. - . : 

me 0} Ka pottery is remarkably 
intricate in form my ornament, particularly 
the lamps, made to hold 20 or 30 wicks in 
three tiers or more, one above another. 


The notchings and zi ttern I have 
seen on wooden (ints ad Sooed the door- 


ways of Kabyle mayors, or other village 
taries. 


have tried, since obtaining the speci- 
mens from which these drawings were made, 
to procure some of the more complicated 
forms, but without success; and I mayas well 
mention here, for the benefit of the curious 
thay shall be sont to the South Wee nen: 
ey sen’ e South i nm 
Museum. — 





made almost as accessible to dwellers in the 
THE LAKE COUNTRY.* metropolis as the ae of Richmond and 
arn: Greenwich used to half a century ago; a 


Tuanxs to the facilities afforded by railways few hours’ journey serves to land the traveller 
and “excursion tickets,” the — scenery of amid the natural beauties of the “ Lake district,” 


the northernmost counties o 


England is now and thousands there are who every summer and 





ANGLE TARYN. 


winter avail themselves of the opportunity to | many, the latter is attainable only by the few who 
revel in its loveliness. To see, however, is one | have both time and capacity for investigation 
thing; to examine, digest, and gain instruction, is | and learning. But Mr. and Mrs. Linton have 
ano the former may be the privilege of | produced a book which will enable those who 


er : 








THE OLD MAN, FROM BRANTWOOD. 


have only taken a short “run” to the Lakes, | the ges Fe the Lake country: Mr. J. B. 
pu 


as well as those who have never enjoyed even so | Pyne 


ed about ten years ago a fine 


much advantage, to “know all about them.” volume of sketches made there; and guide- 
Artists have made us tolerably familiar with | books innumerable have put in their claims to 





public attention. An illustrated volume entitled | Mackay, made its appearance some eighteen 
“Scenery and Poetry of the Lakes,” by Dr. ears since ; but, hitherto, we have had no such 





| book, none so thoroughly complete in descrip- 


* THE Lake Country. By E. Lynn Linton. With | tion and pictures combined, as that which is the 
SE ne orton Published ty ‘Smut Elder, end Co, | Joimt production of Mr. and Mrs. Linton—a 


by W. J. 
London. 


| work the subject of which has certainly called 
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forth the best powers—and they are not small— | authoress’s own words what the book is intended 


of the lady’s pen and her husband’s pencil. | to be. : fie 
Perhaps we cannot do better than state in the| ‘Though a faithful description of scenes and 





err : brs | 2 
= ; aes > 


tm ae 


FURNESS ABBEY. 


places, it is not a tour made Be Sig what inns to 
1 felling | becektnet oa 


to and how much to 
adventures, neither is it a hand- &. pay for 


dinner; nor yet an exhaustive 


a 





monograph, for which we should have needed | merely a Book on the Lakes, giving such of the 
thrice the time and space afforded: but it is | general and local history as fell in with our plan 





HEAD OF STOCKGHYLL. 


and what we thought would interest the reader, | describe the most beautiful both those 


places— 
while doing our best to worthily illustrate and | popularly known, and those which only the 


residents ever find out. It is indeed a ‘ Love- 
book,’ which we give to the world in the earnest 
desire for others to share in our experience, and 
to receive the same joy and healthy excitement 
as we ourselves have 2 

It is rarely the beauties of nature have been 

brought before us in more eloquent language 
than in this volume: the picturesque scenery of 
the Lakes, with its varied and in’ i 
historic associations, has stirred up all the 
of the writer’s mind. Passages—it might be 
said mfirmatory of this are so numerous 
that it is difficult to choose between them. We 
extract one, however, as a specimen; it refers 
to the famous Druid Circle, near Keswick. Mrs. 
Linton has just described the appearance of 
this locality at the celebration of one of the 
mysterious high festivals of these ancient wor- 
shippers, in language so graphic that nothing 
but the length of the passage prevents our 
e ing it entire. She then continues :— 
_ “Oh, those dumb, eternal mountains! what 
tragedies of crime and terror have been enacted 
year by year before them! yet there they stand, 
unchanging witnesses of good or ill, patient in 
their power, and of supreme and infinite com- 
passion; the same now and always, whatever 
storms of life beat up about their feet. 

“The same, and yet how different! There 
are mountains which mean only summer days’ 
excursions, and children gathering bilberries, 
and lovers wandering through the bracken, and 
skylarks singing overhead ; and there are others 
which the fury of the element never wholly quits, 
but which have ever in the hearts of them an 
elemental spirit of wrath and a ifying Pre- 
sence’; and there are others, like Hig h Street, 
where the is one of and au- 
thoritative e; and others, like Helvellyn, 
penetrated with the crying souls of victims and 
the masterful spirits of torture. And then, again, 
there are places like this of the Druid Circle, 
where every expression is of loveliness and 
terror, and the solemnity of priestly rites, and 
the helplessness of man in the grasp of supersti- 
tion.” 

These passages, brief as they are, serve to show 
the impressions made by the ificent scenery 


of the es on the mind of the writer, and also 
the style of employed in —e her 
ideas to others. er whole heart and soul are 


among those brave, rugged mountains, the 
summits of which she has evidently reached, 
though work enough for a stalwart man, and in 
those soft green valleys lying at their feet or 
binding them together by links of beauty, and 
in the ts Phage bye = as in ——e q 
every precipice, , spur, and grassy 
surface. “It is,” a says enthusiastically, 
“such a fine rich sensation, that of wandering 
poe elvellys and Teisfeld, ned 
‘ally to : ding = 
in their “cities Seiiinens 80 ificent in 
their dangerous beauty, that almost any amount 
of foolhardiness may be excused. It is worth 
whole years of tamer living in the plains—worth 
a generation time of living in the cities.” This, 
however, is simply a question of taste and feel- 
ing as to whether a man prefers to be in constant 
communication with his fellow-man, or with 
Of th engravings that embellish 
e numerous em 
the volume we have been permitted to introduce 
some — They are gems of the kind, 
drawn : on = H. _ pencil, and 
vigoro’ engraved by hi ehave seen more 
finished cutting by hin of the drawings of other 
| artists, but certainly none which manifest more 
decidedly the well-trained and skilful hand of 
the master, who seems to have adapted his style 
to the peculiar character of the landscapes. Mrs. 
Linton e her obligations to our friend 
and contributor, Mr. T. right, F.R.8., for aid 
in that portion of her narrative which refers to 
the early history of the Lake district; and to 
Mr. E. Hall, F.G.8., for “ crys Seerd of the 
responsibility of the geological pter.” A 
lossary of provincialisms, a dictionary of the 
fake botany, and a table of the mountains, lakes, 
and waterfalls, form a valuable appendix to the 
other contents of this volume—undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive, and in every respect the 
best which has hitherto appeared on the subject, 
so far as we know. 
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ART-WORK IN THE CATHEDRAL, 
BOMBAY. 


Tux Cathedral of Bombay, the principal church 
of Western India, is an edifice that must neces- 
sarily be regarded with profound interest through- 
out the British empire. The history of this 
younger sister of the time-honoured cathedrals 
of the mother country yet remains to be deve- 
loped from the future; but even now it 
strong claims — our present attention, not 
only from the of its existence, but more 
particularly because at this very time the exist- 
ing cathedral is in the act of undergoing such a 
yenc vation as may qualify it to take a high 
architectural rank, worthy of the Christians of 
this generation in India, and fitted in all par- 
ticulars for the celebration of public worship 
with becoming dignity. 

almost a century 


When it was 
and a half , this church was then esteemed 
“ worthy of the royal settlement” in which it 
had been erected. At that time, however, it re- 
presented only the small company of Christian 
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| merchants who formed the subordinate factory 
| of Bombay. But at this day Bombay is the 
chief commercial city of the the resort of 
| those merchants of all nations who are dealers 
in gold, silver, 1s, precious stones, and every 

most costly uction of the eastern and western 
hemispheres. And now the trustees of the 
cath ‘ ne with the cordial co-operation 
of their bishop and their fellow-citizens, and sup- 
ported also in no slight degree by the munificence 
of wealthy native gentlemen, are carrying into 
effect a most important and comprehensive plan 
for the enlargement, the general improvement, 
and the consistent beautifying of the edifice. 
The style of the whole is upon the beau- 
tiful types of the twelfth century, as they still 
exist im the ecclesiastical edifices of western 
Europe; and in his treatment of this style, the 
architect, Mr. Trubshawe, has carefully and 
thoughtfully kept in view the associations of an 
Indian in place of those of an European city. In 
ye details and a also, he has had 

ue to the peculiarities in taste, feeling, 
and skill of the native craftsmen, by whee 
work has chiefly to be done. Thus, with a 
sufficiency of Eastern features and traditions 
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| hanging about it to make it evidently at home 

in a tropical climate far away from the shores of 
England, the cathedral church of the and 
wealthy Anglo-Indian city of Bombay will 
possess very decided characteristics of the faith 
and the people it represents. 

This plan for the renovation of Bombay 
Cath necessarily implies that many distinct 
works, either component members of the reno- 
| vated structure or details of Such parts, together 
| with various accessories, may constitute special 
| gifts by individuals or ilies, who thus may 
| desire to take a decided part in this noble enter- 
| prise. Foremost amongst such accessories, in 
_ addition to Mr. Trubshawe’s designs, a fountain 

is in course of erection at the western entrance 
| to the cathedral, from a design by Mr. G. G. 
| Scott, R.A., and at the sole cost of a native 
| Parsee or Zoroastrian, Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghier 
| Ready Money. This gentleman, well known in 
| Bombay for his princely liberality, has been 
| pted to undertake this work by gratitude 





| for the ity he has enjoyed, as well as by 
a desire to — the cathedral in the im- 
| mediate neighbourhood of which his boyhood 


| and manhood have been spent. The only condi- 
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tion attached to the gift is, that it should be a 


ublic drinking fountain for the use of the 
Ehabitents of flonbay. 

Another English architect, eminent in a dif- 
— style of Art, whose = Iain — 
with many important works in Indi . Digby 
yuk, his cueatly Gdlanale pb of cue 
rately enriched gates of wrought iron for the 
western entrance to Bombay Cathedral. These 
gates will gr emeng understood by the —- 
engraving, wn from a mange oe of the 
originals, than by any written description of 
them. The roses, central ornaments, and small 
bulbs throughout these rich compositions, are of 
polished brass, the whole of the remaining a 
including the massive framework, being of - 
mered iron. These gates have been entirely 
executed by the Messrs. Cox and Son, of South- 
ampton Street, Strand, at their new works in 
the Belvedere Road, Lambeth. Mr. Digby 
Wyatt has expressed to the Messrs. Cox his 
warm app of the manner in which they 
have realised his. designs, and wo are gled to 
confirm Mr. Wyatt's favourable opinion of these 
very fine productions. A splendid pair of 


standards for lighting the — and reading- 
desk, also the work of the Messrs. Cox, were 
sent to Bombay with the gates for the cathedral. 

One other independent addition to the, reno- 
vated Cathedral of Bombay we now must as- 
sociate with those works we have already 
noticed. This is a new font, a gift from an 
English gentleman long resident at Bombay, 
where he has for many years taken an active 
and prominent part in various important 2 
for improving and adorning the city. Like the 

tes, the new font has been executed in London. 
The design was given by the Rev. Charles Bou- 
tell, and the scul is Mr. James Forsyth, 
whose works in the Great re of 1862 
won for him such oy ey ingui reputation. 
In this font Mr. Fo sent to India a 
truly beautiful example of the ‘powers of his 
chisel, which doubtless will bring from the East 


| by a cluster of five dwarf shafts, which, in their 
| turn, are supported by bases of Caen stone and 
| a plinth of the same material. The steps upon 

- ich the a —_ are of eg Dac eg 
| of very simple design, an: at y: 
| The capitals of the group of shafts, with the 
| bowl of the font, are of the finest Caen stone, 
| the shafts themselves being of either serpen- 
| tine or Devonshire marble. The four smaller 

capitals are formed of the flowers and leaves 
of the rose of England and the lotus of India 
intertwined with simple fulness. At its 
base, the bow] is encircled by leaves of the lotus, 
and above it is wreathed round with lilies of the 
| valley—emblems of baptismal innocency and 
| types also of the Saviour himself; while midway 
between these floral wreaths are the words, in 
relief, “Suffer little children to come unto Me,” and 
“Go and baptize all nations.” The composition 
| is completed by four large circular m ions, 








both emphatic expressions of gratification. and allio: 
also other commissions for various works. Of | two of which enclose groups of figures in high 
full cathedral proportions, this font is cylindrical | relief, prvecally reprecenae the baptism of 
in form, and the massive bowl, harmonising in | Christ and the baptism of the Ethiopian prince, 
its general character with the Norman feeling of the other two being devoted to the sacred 
the architecture of the cathedral itself, is sustained | monogram I. H.§8., and'the date 1864. 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 
A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 
By S. ©. HALL, FSA, axp Mas. 8. O. HALL. 





“History may be formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever." —Dr. JOHNSON. 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


— 


va 





OETRY has} queror, and joined the beatified spirits who 
been to me its praise God without let or hindrance from 
own ‘ exceed- | wt ky ah ones rt and etetiaiien thence 
i t re- | deriv rought contin ppiness to 
wml it has | Samuel Taylor Chien . Yet was the joy 
soothed my of his heart and mind drawn from a far 
afflictions, it higher source. He lived and died a Chris- 


has multi- | tian, seeking salvation “through faith in 
ied and re- Jesus, the Mediator,” and earnestly and 
ed my en- | devoutly teaching “‘ iving and ador- 


joyments, it ing love,” ending his last will and testa- 
ins endeared ment with these memorable words, ‘‘ His 
solitude, it STAFF AND HIs ROD ALIKE COMFORT ME.” 
7 ' oom | It is a rare privilege to have known such 
ete. the habit of aman. The influence of one so truly good 
wishing to discover the good and the beau- | as well as great cannot have been transitory. 
tiful in all that meets and surrounds me.” | It is a joy to me now—thirty years after his 
These eloquent and impressive words pre- . I seem to hear the melodious 
faced a book of poems bearing date ‘‘ May, | voice, and look upon the tle, gracious, 
1797,” and up toa summer morning in 1834, | and loving countenance of ‘the old man 





when ‘ under the pressure of long and pain- | eloquent,” as I write this Memory. 
ful disease” he yielded to the et pal | Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at 


St. , on the 21st October, 1772, 
po ps Py native of my own beautiful 
county—the county of Devon. His father, 
the Rey. John ae Vicar of Ottery, 
and head-master of Henry VIII.’s Free 
Grammar School—“‘ the King’s School ””— 
was a man of considerable | ing, and also 
of much eccentricity. It is told of him that, 
once going a journey, his wife had supplied 
him with a sufficient number of shirts, and 
on his return found they were all on his 
back; when he put on a clean one, he had 
—— to remove = . r. 
eridge was a solitary child, the youngest 
of a my Mn Of weekly health: ** huffed 
away the enjoyments of muscular 
activity,” ‘“‘ driven from life in motion: to 
life in thought and sensation,” he had ‘‘ the 
simplicity and docility of a child, but not 
the child’s habits,” and earl ht solace 
and companionship in books. ** The 
Friend,” he informs us he had read one 
volume of ‘‘The Arabian Nights” before 
his fifth birthday. Through the interest of 
Judge Buller, one of his father’s pupils, he 
obtained a presentation to Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and was placed there on the 18th July, 
1782. Christ's Hospital—the Bluecoat 
School—was in 1782 very different from what 
rs in ao PR bn sees dress —— the 
only relic of the old management that made 
*‘such boys as were friendless, depressed, 
moping, half-starved, objects of reluctant 
and d ing charity.” There is little 
doubt that the treatment he received there 
induced ‘‘ a weakness of stomach” that was 
the parent of much after misery. The 
head-master was the Rey. James Bowyer. 
Coleridge writes of him: He was “a sen- 
sible, though a severe master,” to whom 
Marr es — lyre, age Be inspira- 
tions, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene, 
were abominations.” De Quine con- 
siders his great idea was to “flog;” ‘the 
man knouted his way through life from 
bloody youth up to truculent old age.” 
And Mr. Gillman relates that to such a pitch 
did he carry this habit, that once when a 
lady called upon him on “a visit of inter- 
cession,” and was told to go away, but 
lingered at the door, the master exclaimed, 
‘“* Bring that woman here, and I'll flog 
her!” Leigh Hunt thus describes the 
tyrant of the school :—‘‘ His eye was close 
and cruel ;” “‘his hands hung out of the 
sleeves of his coat as if ready for execution.” 
He states that Coleridge, when he heard of 
the man’s death, said, ‘‘it was lucky the 
cherubim who took him to heaven were 


yey elle ay Lee a teint: Fon 
Morne bat Br (Pine mahong 


LHC. eheea, 


Are $- defor arr of ht fee Phen ge, Ahonen ava foawh 
2 tae 


tisocracy and golden days to come on earth.” 
Wordsworth told Judge Coleridge that many 
of his uncle’s sonnets were written from the 


nothing but faces and wings, or he would 
infallibly have flogged them by the way.” 
Among his oolfellows were Charles 





Lamb and, later, Leigh Hunt. The friend- 
ship with Lamb, then commenced, endured 
unc ingly through life. In one of the 
pleasantest of his essays he recalls to memory 
*‘ the evenings when we used to sit and spec- 
ulate at our old Salutation Tavern upon pan- 





“Cat and Salutation,” * where Coleridge 
had “‘ imprisoned himself for some time ;” 





* In the several memoirs of of Lamb, the 
—- a = in ; I believe it was 
in Newgate Street, No. 17. Peter Cunningham so states. 
‘There is still a Salutation Inn (though probably not the old 





30 Lhe Ft, P30. 


and Talfourd tells us it was there Lamb 


and Coleridge used to meet, talking of poets 
and poetry, or, as I amb says, rr ili 
the cares of life with poetry,— 


“ Our lonely path to cheer, as travellers use, 
With merry song, quaint tale, or roundelay,” 





hotel) in N Street. Cunningham adds, that “here 
Seutbay: Sonn Si ae ie tee 
the torpor of inaction.” in his famous letter to 


Southey, reminds him of-their meetings at the old tavern. 
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Tet full draughts of knowledge Coleridge 
certainly took in at Christ’s Hospital. Be- 
fore his fifteenth year he “‘ had translated 
the eight hymns of Synesius from the Greek 
into glish anacreontics;” he became 
captain of the school, and in learning soon 
outstripped all competitors. ‘‘ From eight 
to eighteen,” he writes, ‘‘I was a playless 
day-dreamer, clumsy, slovenly, heedless of 
dress, and careless as to personal appear- 
ance, treated with severity by an unthink- 
ing master, yet ever luxuriating in books, 
wooing the muse, and wedded to verse.” 

At the age of eighteen, on the 7th of 
Feb , 1790, after much discomfort and 
misery, he left Christ’s Hospital for Jesus | 
College, Cambridge. His fellow-scholars 
even then anticipated for him the fame which 
many of them lived to see. ‘‘ The friendly 
cloisters, and happy groves of quiet, ever- 
honoured Jesus College” he quitted without 
a degree, although he obtained honours— 

tical honours, that isto say. His read- 
ing was too desultory; in mathematics he 
made no way; there was consequently 
little chance of the pipes 2 pegrwd 
him with an income, and he to take 
his chance in the world.- During his resi- 
dence at Cambridge occurred that romantic 
episode with which all readers are familiar. 

aving come upto London greatly dispirited, 
on the 3rd.of December, 1793, he enlisted 
in the 15th Light Dragoons, under the 
name of Silas Tomkin Cumberbatch.. The 
story is told in various ways. Joseph 
Cottle, who professes to gather the facts | 
from several ‘‘scraps”’ supplied by Coleridge 
at various times, infers that he enlisted | 
because he was crossed in loye. He made, | 
of course, a bad soldier, and a worse rider. 
According to Cottle, he was one day stand- 
ing sentry when two officers passed who | 
were discussing one of the plays of Euri- | 
pides; Coleridge, touching his cap, “‘ cor- | 
rected their Greek.” * . Another account is | 
that one of the officers of the troop dis- 
covered some Latin lines which Coleridge 
had pinned up to the door of a stable. 
The Seapteny of his scholarship was made, 
however, his disc was soon arranged, 
and he was restored to the University. 
Miss Mitford, in her ‘‘ Recollections,” states 
that the ents for his discharge | 
took place at her father’s house, at - | 
ing, where the 15th was then quartered, 
and adds that it was much facilitated by | 
one of the servants who “waited at the | 
table” agreeing to enlist in his stead. 

What motive swayed the judgment, or | 
what stormy “‘impulse drove the ionate | 
wae of Coleridge into quitting Jesus 
Co , Cambridge, was never clearly or 
certainly made known to the very nearest 
of his friends.” De Quincey, who writes 
this, adds that he enlisted ‘‘in a frenzy of 
unhappy feeling at the rejection he met 
with from the lady of his choice.” In 
1836 I published in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine ‘‘a letter from Wales by the late 
S. T. Coleridge.” It was addressed to Mr. 
Marten, a clergyman in Dorsetshire. Cole- 
ridge being at Wrexham, standing at the 








* In 1837, after the death of Col a volume of 
“early recollections” of the poet was by Joseph 
Cottle, the bookseller of Bristol, by the of 
Southey, Wordsworth were originally pub- 





the house was burnt down since, ile, 
His residence wan Fld Hoe’ Kooi neat Bsa 
where he died in 1853, in his eighty-fourth year. 


Bristol, | 











inn window, there passed by, to his utter 
astonishment, a young lady, ‘‘Mary Evans, 
quam afflictum et perdite amabam—yea, even 
to anguish.” “‘I sickened,” he adds, ‘‘ and 
well-nigh : fainted, but instantly retired. 
God bless her. Her i is in the sanc- 
tuary of my bosom, and never can it be 
torn thence but with the strings that 
grapple my heart to life.” May not this 
incident, Long mates have been un- 
known to his bio ers, supply a key to 
the motive of pet cemmadnys ay atime a 
by both Cottle and De Quincey ? 

After his return to Cambridge he formed, 
with Southey, the scheme of emigrating to 
America. uthey, in a letter to Montgo- 
mery, long afterwards,thus briefly explains 
it :—‘*‘ We planned an Utopia of our own, 
to be founded in the wilds of America, upon 
the basis of common property, each labour- 
ing for all—a Panrisockacy—a republic of 
reason and virtue,” And Joseph Cottle 
writes :—‘‘ In 1794 Robert Lovell, a clever 

oung Quaker, who had married a Miss 
ricker, informed me that a few friends 
of his from Oxford and Cambridge, with 


although a monument recalls the memory 
of the ‘‘ marvellous boy””—whose birthplace 


is but a stone’s throw off—whose grave is 


past finding out among the accumulated 
rubbish of a gravey in London. . In 
Bristol great Southey was born, and there 
(in the city jail) Savage died, his grave, in one 
of the churchyards, yet unmarked by a 
memorial stone.*. Here immortal Words- 
worth first saw himself in print; here 
Humphry Davy had a vision of a lamp, 
of ter worth than that of the fabled 
Aladdin ; here dwelt the profound essayist, 
John Foster; here Robert Hall glorified a 
Nonconformist pulpit; here Hannah More 
taught to the young imperishable lessons 
of virtue, order, piety, and truth; here the 
sisters, Jane and Anna Maria Porter, dwelt 
in early youth and in venerated ; and 
here the artists Lawrence, Bird, by, 
Fyne, and Muller, earned their first loaves 

dry bread. ._But Bristol was never the 
nourishing mother of genius; the birds 





* I had the privilege to 

Sue, eed f Salen t he is about to place a memorial 
5 re to sa to Pa 

tablet on the exterior wall of the ckurch, marking the spot 

where unhappy Richard Savage was buried. 


to a respected mer- 
this reproach from the 











COLERIDGE COTTAGE AT CLEVEDON. 





himself, were about to sail to America, and 
on the banks of the Susquehanna to form 
a ‘social colony,’ in which there was to be 
a community of property, and where all 
that was selfish was to be proscribed.” 
Two of the patriots were very soon intro- 
duced to the more prudent bookseller: 
one of them was Coleridge, the other 
Southey. It was ily ascertained that 
their combined funds, instead of sufficing to 
** freight a ship,” would not have purchased 
changes of clothing; and very soon the 
Pantisocratic trio were necessitated to bor- 
row a little money from the bookseller to 
pay their lodgings, which were then at 
48, College Street, Bristol (the house is still 
standing, and remains in nearly its origi 
condition). The scheme was of course aban- 
doned, and Coleridge and Southey married 
the two sisters of Mr. Lovell’s wife.* 

’ The shades of Chatterton, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, Davy, Cottle, 
Lloyd, and of many others who are “‘ famous 
for all time,” consecrate the streets of 
Bristol. A dark cloud has for ever settled 
over the proud church of the Canynges, 


=< 





from her nest, as soon as full fledged, went 
forth, thenceforward uncared for; they ob- 
tained no affection, and manifested no 
attachment. Here and there a few lines of 
tributary verse, and a gracious memory, 
bear misty records of friendships formed 
and services received in the great city of 
commercial prosperities; but Bristol has 
assuredly not honoured, neither has she 
been honoured by, the worthies who in a 
sense belong to her, and of whom all the 
rest = the world is rightly and justly 
proud. 

Soon after the *‘ enlistment,” and while at 
college, Coleridge imbibed Socinian opinions. 
His mind beame “terribly unsettled.” In 
his monody on the death of Chatterton 
(*‘ sweet harper of time-shrouded min- 
strelsy”) he thus indicated his sad and 
perilous forebodings :— 

“IT dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom.” 

He tells us that before his fifteenth year 

he had bewildered himself in metaphysics 





* The miserable sneer of B 


will be remembered, 

but the “ three sisters” were of Bristol, and not of “ Bath ;” 
in “Don Juan ” the 
word suited better t 


were transferred to Bath because the 
Bristol the rhyme of the poet. 
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and theological controversy, ‘‘ and found no | the usual routine, that it was quite clear, 
end, in wandering mazes lost.” One of | as a minister, ‘‘he would not do.”* Yet 
the experiments as to his future was to | Hazlitt thus describes one of the sermons 
become a preacher, and he did actually, on | of the “‘half-inspired speaker :”—‘‘I could 
a few occasions, preach. He preached in- | not have been more delighted if I had heard 
deed, but in so odd a dress and so out of | the music of the spheres. Poetry and phi- 
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THE HOUSE OF THE GILLMANS AT HIGHGATE. 


losophy had met together ; truth and genius fidelity. Cottle records how “he professed 
had embraced under the eye, and with the | the deepest conviction of the truth of reve- 
sanction, of religion.” lation, of the fall of man, of the divinity of 

It was not long, however, before he| Christ, and redemption alone through his 
struggled through the sloughofSocinianism, | blood,” and had heard him say, im ar- 
and was freed from the trammels of in-| gument with a Sociman minister, ‘Sir, 





THE CHAMBER OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


you give up so much, that the little you | 
retain of Christianity is not worth keeping.” 
He is also represented as saying on another 
occasion of Socinians, that ‘‘if they were 
to offer to construe the will of their neigh- 
bour as they did that of their Maker, they 


would be scouted out of society ;” and he 
eagerly protested i the theory that 
there was “no spiritual world, and no 





* Joseph Cottle says-—“ He preached twice at the Soci- 
1 in Bath, in blue coat and white waistcoat, 
corn laws and once on the hair powder tax.” 


nian ¢ 
once on 





spiritual life in a spiritual world.” He had 
‘* skirted the howling deserts of infidelity,” 
but he had found a Haven—one that shel- 
tered him in pain, in trouble, even in the 
mies of self-reproach. He ‘became a 
orough Christian, and ever after in all 
his speakings and writings was the adyo- 
cate of the Redeemer, P imi in a 
memorable letter to his godson, Adam 
Steinmetz Kinnaird, and on many other 
occasions, that ‘‘ the greatest of bless- 
ings, and the most ennobling of all privi- 
Christian.” This 


| leges, was to be indeed a 


is from his last will and testament 


dated September 17, 1829) ;:a few of the 
small things of earth he had to leave he 
bequeathed to Ann Gillman, ‘“‘ the wife of 


my dear friend, my love for whom, and my 
sense of unremitting. goodness and never- 
wearied kindness to me, I hope, and humbly 
trust, will follow me asa cee of my abiding 
being, in that state into which I hope to rise, 
through the merits and mediation, and by 
the efficacious power, of the Son of God in- 
carnate, in the blessed Jesus, whom I believe 
in my heart, and confess with my mouth, to 
have been from everlasting the way and the 
truth, and to have become man that for 
fallen and sinful men He might be the re- 
surrection and the life.” 

In 1796 he devised a publication which 
he called the Watchman, the motto of which 
was, ‘‘ That all might know the truth, and 
that the truth might make us free.” The 
first number was issued on the Sth of 
February, 1796, to be published eve 
eighth day, at the price of fourpence. tt 
soon died, not having paid its expenses, 
but involving its editor ina heavy debt, 
which happily a friend discharged. In the 
‘* Biographia Literaria” there is a lively 
account of his travels in search of sub- 
scribers, mingled with some painful re- 
miniscences of ‘‘ those days of shame and 
regret,” the degrading anxieties of his 
canvass. He was reminded by one to 
whom he applied, that twelve shilli ngs a 
weer. enna lala eum: todas bani on 
one individual when there were so many 
objects of charity ; a noble lord, whose name 

been given him as a subscriber, re- 
proved him for impudence in directing ‘his 
pamphlets to him; a rich tallow-chandler 
was ‘‘ as great a one as any man in Brum- 
magem for liberty and them sort of things,” 
but be to be excused ;' while an opulent 
cotton dealer in Manchester was “ over- 
run with these articles;” and another ‘‘ had 
no time for reading, nor money to spare.” 
At the ninth number he “‘ dropped the work,” 
and had the satisfaction of seeimg his servant 
light his fire with the surplus stock, record- 
ing the event in this expressive line— 


*“ O watchman, thou hast watched in vain!” 


But, in truth, he soon dis all his 
Jacobin supporters by attacking ‘‘ modern 
patriotism,” dnd raising a warning voice 
against it. Like ‘“‘ Balaam, the son of 
Beor,” he blessed where he was employed 


: to curse. Instead of advocating infidelity 


and the freedom that France was then 
brewing in her infernal cauldron, French 
morals, and French philosophy, he ‘‘ avowed 
his conviction that national education, and 
a concurring spread of the Gospel, were 
the indispensable condition of any true 
political amelioration.” Loyalty is now 
the easiest of all our duties—thank God ! 
It was not so when Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth were Republicans. 

The help of Josiah and Thomas Wedg- 
wood— worthy sons of a great father,* 





* The Wedgwoods then resided at Cote House, near 
Bristol. A 
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honoured be the name!—by settling on Cole- 
ridge an annuity of £150, p him at 
comparative ease. ‘‘ Thenceforward,” he 
writes, “‘ instead of troubling others with | 
my own crude notions, I was better em- | 
ployed in attempting to store my own head | 
vith the wisdom of others.” By that help | 
«« T was enabled to finish my education in | 
Germany.” In September, 1798, he sailed | 
with Wordsworth and his sister from Great | 
Yarmouth to Hamburg. He was but four- | 
teen months absent, and returned to London 
in November, 1799. The fruits of his 
journey were seen in his translation of | 
‘‘ Wallenstein,” which he wrote at a lodg- | 
ing in Buckingham Street, Strand ;* and | 
soon afterwards he was engaged in the lite- | 
rary agg wom of the Morning Post. Sub- | 
uently he visited Malta, Rome, Naples, | 
a other parts of Italy. From Italy, how- | 
ever, he made a rapid exit, an order for his 
arrest having been sent, it is said, by | 
Buonaparte, in consequence of his writings | 
in the Morning Post. 
The Friend, another literary venture, was | 
published weekly; it reached its twenty- 
seventh number, and ceased. It was printed 
at Penrith, and Coleridge was actually in- | 
duced to set up a printer there, to buy and | 
lay in a stock of type, &c. The result was 
certain ; the printer failed, and Coleridge | 
had to sustain a severe iary loss. 
The circumstances that kept Coleridge 
apart from his wife during the greater 
portion of his life is one of those myste- | 
ries into which it is not our business to | 
inquire. Coleridge was married to Miss 
Sarah Fricker on the 4th of October, 1795, 
at the church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol. | 
There is abundant testimony to the amiable 
qualities and pure character of Mrs. Cole- 
ridge. De Quincey, perhaps, is the best 
authority on the subject :—‘‘ She was in 
all circumstances a virtuous wife and a | 
conscientious mother ;” moreover, she was 
the opposite of commonplace: the affection | 
borne for her by her sister’s husband, | 
Southey, and her long and close compa- | 
nionship with the high-souled Laureate, 
would, suffice as evidence on that head. 
De Quincey records that, wishing her | 
daughter to learn Italian, and in her re- | 
tirement at Keswick finding it impossible | 
to procure the aid of a master, she reso- | 


lutely set herself to the task of acquiring | 
te nnenege. that she might teach it to her 
child ; Cottle prints a poem written by | 
i merit. She | 
wanted, it is believed, ‘a candid admira- | 
tion of her husband’s intellectual powers ;” 
wanted, perhaps, the power to comprehend 
them, and was ‘‘ not capable of enlightened 

pathy with his ruling its.” No- 

more. But that was enough. 

These lines are from a addressed 
by Coleri to, his “‘ pensive Sara,” not 
long after their marriage :— 

“Meek daughter, in the family of Christ, 
bow i , 
ll hast thou “7 holily dispraised 
hat wiitter break 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-bubbling spring.” 
One who knew her well informs me that 
‘“‘she was a woman of rare qualities, clever, 


t His travels in Germany, entitled, “ Fragments of a 
Journey over the Brocken,” &c., he gave to me in 1828, for 
~in the Amulet (one of the then popular “ an- 
nuals,” of which I was editor from the year 1825 to the 
year 1836); they were a oe 
% ey contained the 


man, in his “Life of 
well-known poem— 

sites MK vn stood on Brocken’s sov’ran height.” 

n 1835, er, I printed, in the Nz i 
of which I was then the editor, tures lettoos fg eridge 
tohis wife (his “dearest love,” from her “faithful husband) fe 
dated May, 1799, which contain more details of his tour 
than are found in the « ents.” I cannot call to 
mind from whom I received them; a fa’ note 

iter by Mr. Colertage in 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge did 
; Coleridge names his com- 








accomplished, and witty, and possessed 
taste and judgment in a ae measure. 
Extremely industrious, labouring for the 
mental and bodily needs of her children 
through the whole of a long life. i 
in her reached to a t virtue: she was 
of transparent truthfulness in thought, word, 
and deed.” ‘‘She probably,” adds my 
authority, ‘‘ withheld that ‘candid admira- 
tion of her husband’s powers ’ which she is 
assumed to have lacked, for she wanted 
neither the power to appreciate nor the will 
to admit them. ag of their so 
long living apart is explai - without the 
slightest slur on the character or the dispo- 
sition of either.” 

The three children of that marriage have 
all been, or are, distinguished. The eldest 
was Hartley Coleridge, who died young, but 
not until he had given to the world many 
poems that place his name high among 
the poets of the century, giving ie rank, 
indeed, beside his great father. He was 
tenderly beloved by his uncle, Southey. 


Sot = 
. ape ee os 





A friend informs me that great Wordsworth 
grieved for him gs for a younger brother. He 
selected the place of his burial in Grasmere 
churchyard, close to the resting-place he 


ty | had chosen for himself, saying, ‘‘ Hartley 


I know would like to lie near me!”’ Sarah, 
the only daughter, married her cousin, 
H. N. Coleridge, and edited some of her 
great father’s works, inheriting, indeed, 
much of his genius. Ample proof of this is 
given in her notes to the ‘‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria,” and the Introductory Tissay to the 
** Aids to Reflection.” Those who knew 
her, describe her as lovely in person and in 
mind. Derwent Coleridge, the youngest of 
his children, is happily still with us—not 
much past the prime of life—and very lately 
he has written a memoir and edited the works 
of me, Sace tc Praed. He has 
lon m recognised as a ripe scholar, and 
unill very recently was the Principal of 
St. Mark’s College, Fulham: he is now the 
Rector of Hanwell. His published works 
are many, and of rare excellence. He is 
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THE TOMB OF COLERIDGE. 


valued, not only as a divine, but as an editor 
and a biographer, but chiefly as an educa- 
tionalist. ‘Thus the name has been con- 
tinued in honour and in usefulness, and no 
doubt it will be so to another generation, 
for not long ago, a dson, Herbert 


| Coleridge, achieved eminence — and was 


called away. There are others who are 
bearing it with distinction. 
Genius is sometimes, though not often, 


hereditary. 

The collage at Clevedon, near Bristol, in 
which Oo and his young wife went 
to reside, in 1795, heedless of all the re- 
quirements of life, and with literally wees 
“* to begin life” upon, is still standing, an 
is“one of the ‘‘lions” of the place. The 
a is RS. pubiehed in One of them, 


Clement Carlyon, F.R.S in 1836 a volume 
ears and Late Recollections,” a pal 





pee fee toe essentially rural: it is now 
a onable watering-place. The cottage, 
which the poet thus describes— 
Poaped ot the chanber window; 
‘nab wigeiten tisaneer'G, and gevens the pooch 
Thick jasmines twined ”"— _ 
is now poor enough. ‘‘ The white-flowered 
jasmine” and “broad-leayed myrtle” 
—-— emblems they of innocence and 
ove”) no longer blossom there; but the 
place has ‘a memory: for there, out of 
*‘ thick-coming fancies,” were planned and 
penned some of the sweetest and grandest 
poems in our language—poems that have 
iven joy to millions, and will continue to 
clight as long as that is spoken 
or read. It is called ‘Coleridge Oot- 
tage,” and is pictured in the accompanying 
woodcut. e Bristolians love the place 
for its fresh sea-breezes, and the airs redo- 
lent of health that come from heath-covered 
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downs. Will no generous hand restore as 
well as preserve it, that thither the young 
and hopeful and trustful may make pil- 
grimage, that there the may think 
calmly over a troubled past, 

“ And tranquil muse upon tranquillity.” 

In 1816 the wandering and unsettled 
ways of the poet were calmed and harmo- 
nised in the home of the Gillmans, at 
Highgate, where the remain el his days 
—nearly twenty years—were in en- 
tire quiet and p Erect happiness. Mr. 

illman was a surgeon, and it is understood 
that Coleridge went to reside with him 
chiefly to be under his surveillance to break 
himself of the: fearful habit he had con- 
tracted of opium eating; a habit that 
grievously impaired his mind, engendered 
terrible self-reproach, and embittered the 
best years of his life.* He was the guest 
and the beloved friend, as well as the 
patient, of Mr. Gillman, whose devoted 
attachment, with that of his estimable wife, 
supplied the calm contentment and seraphic 
peace—such as might have been the dream 


of the poet and the hope of the man. | 
Honoured be the name, and reverenced the 


memory, of this “ general practitioner,” 
this true friend! 
Grevile, the councillor of kings, ordered it 
to be placed on his monument, as his proudest 
boast, that he was 


“ The friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” 


It is a loftier title to the gratitude of pos- 
terity that which James Gillman claims, 
when his tombstone records that he was 


“ The friend of 8S, T. Coleridge,” 


carving also on the stone two of his dear 
friend’s lines— 
“Mercy, for praise, to be forgiven for fame, 

He asked, and hoped through Christ—dothou the ame,” 
He died on the ist of June, 1837, having 
arranged to publish a life of Coleridge, of 
which he grelnied but the first volume.t 

Coleridge’s habit of taking opium was no 
secret. In 1816 it had y reached a 
fearful pitch; having produced “during 
many years an accumulation of bodily suf- 
fering that wasted the frame, poisoned the 
sources of enjoyment, and entailed an in- 
tolerable mental load that scarcely knew 
cessation.” The poet himself called it ‘‘ the 
accursed drug.” In 1814 Cottle wrote him 
a strong protest against this terrible and 
ruinous habit, entreating him to renounce 
it. Coleridge said in reply, “You have 
poured oil into the raw and festering wound 
of an old friend, Cottle, but it is oil of 
vitriol!” He accounts for the ‘ accursed 


habit” by stating that he had taken it first | 
suffer-_ 
enter- | 
ing a private insane asylum as the surest | 


to obtain relief from intense bodil 
ing, and he seriously contempla 


His remorse was 
; he was ‘‘rolling 


means of its removal. 
terrible and pe 


rudderless,” ‘‘the wreck of what he once | 


was,” ‘“‘ wretched, helpless, and hopeless.” 
He revealed this ‘‘ dominion” to De Quin- 
ce 
th hideous bon Ys 
spiracy of himself 
was the poison of his life. He describes it 
with frantic pathos as ‘‘the scourge, the 


It was this “‘ con- 





* De Quincey more than insinuates that instead of Gill- 
man persuading Coleridge to relinquish opium, Coleridge 
seduced Gillman into taking it. 

+ Gillman published but one volume of a Life of Cole- 
ridge. The volume he gave me contains his corrections 
for another edition. De Quincey says of it, that “it is a 

deader than a door-nail, which is waiting vainly, and 
ee & Se oe or its sister 
olume Second.” It must be ever re- 
t’s later life, of which he knew so 


for thousands of 
volume, namely, 
gretted, that of the 


much, he wrote nothing; but the world was justified in | 


expecting, even in the details of his earlier pilgrimage. 
something which it did not get. ' 


It is recorded that Fulke | 


“with a ae 4 expression of horror at | 
i pnealt” that 


desolated his life ;”’ the thief, 
“To steal 
From my own nature, all the natural man.” 

The habit was, it would seem, commenced 
in 1802; and if Mr. Cottle is to be credited, 
in 1814 he had been long accustomed to 
take ‘‘ from two quarts of laudanum in a 
week to a pint a day.” He did, however, 
ultimately conquer it. There is more joy 
in heayen over one that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine who need no repent- 
ance ! 

It was during his residence with the Gill- 
mans that I knew Coleridge. He had ar- 
ranged to write for the Amulet, and cir- 
cumstances warranted my often seeing him 
—a privilege of which I gladly cmeliel my- 
self. In this home at Highgate, where all 
even of his whims were ed with affec- 
tionate and attentive care, he preferred 
the quiet of home influences to the excite- 
ments of society ; and although I more than 
once met there his friend, les Lamb, 
and other note-worthy men, I usually 





cultivated flowers, fed his pensioners, the 
birds, and wooed the little children who 
gambolled on the heath, where he took his 
walks daily.* I have seen him often—as 
Thomas Carlyle (honoured and loved among 
his many friends) saw him often—‘‘ on the 
brow of Highgate Hill, looking down on 
London, and its smoke-tumult, like a sage 
escaped from the inanity of life’s battle, at- 
towards him the thoughts of innu- 
merable brave hearts still en there.” 
It is a beautiful view, such as can be 
rarely seen out of England, that which the 
poet had from the window of his bed- 
chamber. Underneath, a wolley rich in 
** patrician trees,” divides the hill of High- 
gate from that of Hampstead. The tower 
of the old church, at Hampstead, rises above 
~ thick y bexcapg — forest pees > 
0 ere an ere a 
eg out from among the dark green 
drapery that enfolds it. It is easy to 
imagine the poet often con i i 
| home-scene with that of ‘“‘ Brocken’s sov’ran 
| ye he no “‘ finer influence of friend 





or had greeted him, and exclaiming— 
*“O thou qneen ! 
Thou delegated —_ of earth, 
O dear, dear Eng! }” 
And what a wonderful change there is, when 
the pilgrim to the shrine at Hig te leaves 
the garden and walks a few steps beyond the 


elm avenue that still fronts the house. 
Here he looks over London, “‘ the mighty 
heart” of a great free country,— 
“Earth hath not an to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul, who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty.” 

Forty years have brought houses all about 
| the place, and shut in the p ; but 
from any ascent you may see Windsor 
on one side, and Gravesend on the other— 
twenty miles of view, look which way you 
will. But when the poet dwelt there, all 
London was within ken a few yards from 
/his door. The house has undergone few 
changes, and the en is much as it was, 
when I used to find the poet feeding his 
birds there. It has the same wall—moss- 
covered now—that overhangs the dell; a 
shady tree-walk gives shelter from sun and 
rain; it was the poet’s walk at mid-day. 
A venerable climber—the glycenas—was no 











* “His room looked upon a delicious prospect of wood 
| and meadow, with coloured gardens under the window, like 
| an embroidery to the mantle. Here he cultivated his 
| flowers, and had a set of birds for his pensioners, who came 
to breakfast with him. He have been seen 
Gaily stroll and down, his coat and white 
locks, and a in his hand, and was a great 
| ance of little children.”—Le1gH HUNT. 
| 


found him, to my delight, alone. There he | 


curse, the one almighty blight, which had | 





doubt planted by the P asain hand; it was 
new to England when t was old, and 
what more likely than that his friends would 
have bidden him plant it where it has since 
flourished—forty years or more. Many who 
visit it will sayin the words of Charles Lamb, 
his “‘ fifty years’ old friend, without a dis- 
sension :”—‘‘ What was his house is conse- 
crated to me a chapel.” 

I was fortunate in sharing some of the 
regard of Mr. and Mrs. Gillman. After the 
poet’s death, they gave me his inkstand (a 
plain inkstand of wood), which is before me 
as I write, and a myrtle on which his eyes 
were fixed ashe died: it is now an aged 
and led tree in our conservatory. * 

One of the very few letters of Coleridge I 
have preserved, I transcribe, as it illustrates 
his goodness of heart and willingness to put 


himself to inconvenience for others :— 


“Dear Sm,” it runs, “I received some five 
days ago a letter depicting the distress and 
urgent want of a widow and a sister, with whom, 
during the husband’s lifetime, I was for two or 
three years «a house-mate, and yesterday the 
poor lady came up herself, almost clamorously, 
soliciting me, not indeed to assist her from my 
own purse—for she was previously assured that 
there was nothing therein—but to exert myself 
to collect the sum of £20, which would save her 
from God knows what. On this hopeless task— 
for perhaps never man whose name had been so 
often in print for praise or reprobation had so 
few intimates as myself—I recollected that 
before I left Highgate for the sea-side, you had 
been so kind as to intimate that you considered 
some trifle due to me. Whatever it be, it will go 
some way to eke out the sum, which I have 
with a sick heart been all this 7 an 
about to make up, guinea by guinea. You wi 
do me a real service (for my health perceptibly 
sinks under this unaccustomed flurry of my 

irits) if you could make it convenient to en- 
close to me, however small the sum may be, if 
it amount to a bank note of any denomination, 
directed ‘Grove, Highgate,’ where I am, and 
expect to be any time for the next eight months. 
In the meantime, believe me, 

“ Your obliged, 
“4th December, 1828.” “S. T. Cotznmee.” 


I find also, at the back of one of his 
letters, the following , which I believe 
to be unpublished, for I cannot see it in 
any edition of his collected works :— 

LOVE’S BURIAL-PLACE, 
A MADRIGAL. 
Lady.—It Love be dead,— 
Poet. —And I aver it. 
Lady.—Tell me, Bard, where Love lies buried. 
-—Love lies buried where ’twas born, 
O gentle dame, think it no scorn, 
If in my fancy I presume 
To call thy bosom poor Love's tomb, 
And on that tomb to read the line— 
“ Here lies a Love that once seemed mine, 
But caught a chill, as I divine, 
And died at length of a decline !” 


I have engraved a copy of his au h 
lines, as he wrote ne in Mrs Hall's 





* Mrs. Gillman gave me also the fi sonnet; I 
believe it never to have been published ; but, ough she 
mene I — pod any an of it —_ to give 
away,” I presume the ibition cannot now i x 
after a lapse of thirty years since I received it. The poet, 
he who wrote the sonnet, and the admirable woman to 
whom it was addressed, have long since met. 


“SONNET ON THE LATE SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


“ WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
“ Cambridge Port, Massachussets, America, 
y still dear friend, Mrs. Gillman, of the Grove, 
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Album ; they will be found, too, as a note, 
in the “ Biographia Literaria :” — 
« On THE PoRTRAIT OF A BUTTERFLY, ON THE 2ND 
LEAF OF THIS ALBUM. 
“The Butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul’s fair emblem, and its only name ; 
But of the soul escaped the slavish trade 
Of earthly life! For in this mortal frame 
Ours is the reptile’s lot, much toil, mucl blame, 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the whereon we feed! 
“8, T., COLERIDGE. 
“20th April, 1830,” 
All who had the honour of the poet's 
friendship or acquaintance, of the 
marvellous gift which gave to this illustrious 
man almost a character of inspiration. Wil- 
son, in the ‘‘ Noctes,” writes thus, ‘‘ Wind 
him up, and away he , discoursing most 
eloquent music, without a discord, full, 
ample, inexhaustible, serious, and divine ;” 
and in another place, ‘‘ he becomes inspired 
by his own silver voice, and pours out wis- 
dom like a sea.” Wordswerth of 
him ‘‘ as quite an epicure in sound.” The 
er aydon makes note of his “lazy 
uxury of poetical outpouring ;” and Rogers 
‘One morning, 


alk”) is reported to have said, 
ing with me, he 
talked for three hours without intermission, 
so admirably, that I wish every word he 
uttered had been written down.”* Anda 
writer in the Quarterly Review expresses his 
belief that ‘‘ nothing is too high for the grasp 
of his conversation, nothing too low; it 
glanced from earth to heaven, from heaven 
to earth, with a speed and a splendour, an 
ease and a , that almost seemed in- 
spired.”” Quincey said he had “the 
and most spacious intellect, the 
subtlest and the most comprehensive, that 
has yet existed amo men.” Montgomery 
describes the of Coleridge as like 
electricity, ‘flashing at rapid intervals with 
the utmost intensity of effect,” and con- 
trasts it with that of Wordsworth, “like 
galvanism, not less , but rather 
continuous than in its wonderful 
influences.” Of Coleridge, Shelley writes :-— 
“ All things he seem’d to understand, 
Of old or new, at sea or land, 
Save his own soul, which was a mist.” 
The wonderful eloquence of his conversation 
can be Pe 2, sagem only by those who 
have heard him speak ‘‘linked sweetness 
— drawn out;” it was sparkling at times, 
and at times profound; but the melody of 
his voice, the im ive solemnity of his 
manner, the radiant glories of his intel- 
lectual countenance, bore off, as it were, the 
thoughts of the listener from his discourse, 
and it was rarely he carried away from the 
poet any of the that fell from his lips. 
I have listened to him more than once for 
above an hour: of course without putting in 
oe sent I would as soon os 1- 
lo a loose song while a nigh 3 mgr 
singing. There was rarely much c 
countenance ; his face at that time was over- 
laden with flesh, and its expression, perhaps, 
impaired, yet to me it was so tender, and 
—_ and gracious, and loving, that I could 
ve knelt at the old man’s feet, almost in 
adoration. My own hair is white now, yet I 
have much the same feeling as I had then, 
whenever the form of the venerable man 
rises in memory before me. But I cannot 
recall now—and I believe could not recall 
at the time, so as to preserve as a cherished 
thing in my remembrance—a si 
of the many sentences I him utter. 
Yet in his “‘Table Talk” there is a world 
of wisdom, and that is only a collection of 
scraps, chance-gathered. If any left his 





* nm Oe dy said that 
eneeringly, “ Excellent 
start from no premises, 


Coleridge was “rich in a 
in a dialogue ;” and Hazlitt said 
talker, very—if you would let him 
and come to no conclusion.” 





sentence | ;, 


presence unsatisfied, it resulted rather from 
the superabundance than the paucity of the 
feast.* And there has never been an author 
who was less of an egotist: it was never 
of himself he talked ; he was always under 
the influence of that Divine precept, “ it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

I can recall many evening rambles with 
him over the high lands that look down on 
London: but the memory I cherish most is 
linked with a crowded street, where the 
clumsy and the coarse jostled the old man 
eloquent, as if he had been earthly, of the 

It was in the Strand: he pointed 
out to me the window of a room in the office 
of the Morning Post where he had consumed 
much midnight oil; and then for half an 
hour he talked of the sorrowful joy he had 
often felt when, leaving the office as day was 
dawning, he heard the song of a pen | lark 
that sung his orisons from the lattice of an 
artisan, who was rising to begin his labour 
as the poet was pacing homeward to rest 


passed, but that orgotten melody—that 
dear bird’s song—gave him then as much 
true pleasure, as when, to his wearied head 
and heart, it was the matin hymn of nature. 

I remember once meeting him in Pater- 
noster Row ; he was inquiring his way to 
Bread Street, Cheapside, and, of course, I 
endeavoured to explain to him, that if he 
walked straight on for about two hundred 
yards; and took the third turning to the 
right, it would be the street he sought. I 
noted his expression so vague and unenlight- 
ened, that I could not help expressing my 
surprise, as I looked earnestly at his fore- 
head, and saw the o: of * analog ” un- 
usually prominent above the eyebrows. He 
took my meaning, laughed, and said, “I 
see what you are iia at: why, at school 
my head was beaten into a mass of bumps, 
because I could not point out Paris in a 
map of France.” It has-been said that 
Spurzheim pronounced him to be a mathe- 
matician, and affirmed that he could not be 
a poet. Such opinion the great phrenologist 
could not have expressed, for he had a large 
organ of Ideality, although at first it was 
not perceptible, in consequence of the great 
breadth and height of his profound forehead. 

I attended one of his lectures at the Royal 
Institution, and I strive to recall him as he 
stood before his audience there. There was 
but little animation ; his theme did not seem 
to stir him into life; even the usual 
of his countenance was rarely broken up. 
He used little or no action; and his voice, 
though mellifluous, was monotonous; he 
lacked indeed that earnestness without 
which no man is truly eloquent. 

Whenever it was my privilege to be ad- 


mitted to the evening meetings at High- 
te, I met some of the men who were then 
‘amous, and have since become of the 


literature of England. Of some of them I 
shall hereafter give ‘‘ written portraits.” 

I need not say that I was a silent listener 
during these evenings; but I was free to 

on the venerable man—one of the humblest, 
yet one of the most fervid, perhaps, of the 
worshippers by whom he was surrounded, 
and to treasure in memory the poet’s 
gracious and loving looks —the ‘thick 








* It may not be forgotten that the Rev. Edward Irving, 
dedicating to one of his books, ackno 

to the venerable sage for many valuable teach- 
ings, “ as a spiritual man and as a Christian pastor,” les- 
sons derived from his “‘ conversations” concerning the 
pete gy eli oo rene tag, atten ty Ree aing , Abed 


truth "—from a his discourses. Charles Lam 
thus writes, “ Spt ae ee 


cease till far yet . 

Seer otitbaeaes flow of converse fetched 
from Hebron or Zion?”. Coleridge has said, “he never 
utter- 


found the smallest hitch or impediment in the fullest 
ance of his most subtle fancies by word of mouth.” 








after his work all night. Thirty years had | 


waving silver hair” —the still, clear blue eye. 
On such occasions I used to leave the pre- 
sence as if I were in a waking dream, trying 
to recall a sentence of the many weighty 
and mellifluous sentences I heard— 
seldom with success—and feeling at the mo- 
ment as if I had been surfeited with honey. 

May I not now lament that I did not 
foresee a time when I might be called upon 
to write concerning this and great 
and most loveable man? How much I 
might have enriched these pages—weak re- 
cords of the impressions I received ! 

The portrait of Coleridge is best drawn by 
his friend Wordsworth ; and it sufficiently 
pictures him :— 

“ A noticeable man, with large, grey eyes, 
And a pale face, that seem’d, undoubtedly, 
As if a blooming face it ought to be ; 
Heavy his low-hung - did oft appear, 
*d by weight of moving phantasy, 
Profound his forehead was, thongh not severe.” 

Wordsworth elsewhere speaks of him as 
“the brooding poet with the heavenl 
eyes,” and as ‘‘ often too much in love wi 
his own dejection.” The earliest word- 

rtrait we have of him was drawn by 
Wordsworth’s sister in 1797. ‘‘ He is pale, 
thin, has a wide mouth, thick lips, longish, 
| loose-growing, half-curling, rough black 
hair. His eye is large and full, and not 
dark, but grey—such an eye as would re- 
ceive from a heavy soul the dullest ex- 

ression; but it speaks every emotion of 
fis animated mind. He has fine dark eye- 
brows, and an overhanging forehead.” 

This is De Quincey’s sketch of him in 1807. 
** In height he seemed about 5 feet 8 inches, 
in reality he was an inch and a half taller.* 
His person was broad and full, and tended 
even to corpulence; his complexion was 
fair, though not what painters technically 
call fair, because it was associated wi 
black hair ; his eyes were soft and large in 
their expression, and it was by a peculiar 
appearance of haze or dimness which mixed 
with their light.” ‘A lady of Bristol,” 
adds De Quincey, ‘“‘assured me she had 
not seen a young man so engaging in his 
exterior as Coleridge when young—in 1796. 
He had then a blooming and healthy com- 
plexion, beautiful and luxuriant hair falling 
im natural curls over his shoulders.” Lock- 
hart says, ‘‘ Coleridge has a grand head ; 
nothing can surpass the depth of meaning 
in his eyes, and the unutterable dreamy 
luxury of his lips.” _ Hazlitt describes him 
in early manhood as ‘‘ with a complexion 
clear, and even light; a forehead broad and 
high, as if built of ivory, with large - 
jecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolli 

meath them like a sea with darken 
lustre. His mouth open, his chin good- 
humoured and round, his nose small. His 
hair, black and glossy as the raven’s wing, 
fell in smooth masses over his forehead— 
long, liberal hair, peculiar to enthusiasts. 


“A certain tender bloom his face o’erspread.” 


Sir Humphry Davy, writing of him in 
1808, says, ‘‘ his mind is a wilderness, 
in which the cedar and the oak, which 
might aspire to the skies, are stunted in 
their growth by underwood, thorns, briars, 
and parasitical plants; with the most ex- 
alted genius, enlarged views, sensitive heart, 
and enlightened mind, he will be the victim 
of want of order, precision, and —— 
And Leigh Hunt speaks of his open, indo- 
lent, good-natured mouth, and of his fore- 
head as “ igious—a great piece of 
placid marble.” ordsworth again— 

“ Noisy he was, and 


4. 6 as a boy, 
Tossing his limbs 


him in delight.” 





* De Quincey elsewhere states his height to be 5 feet 
10 inches—exactly the height of Wordsworth—both having 
been measured in the ‘0 of the painter Haydon. 
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Tn the autumn of 1833, Emerson, on his 
second visit to England, called on Coleridge. 
He found him “to appearance, a short, 
thick old man, with bright blue eyes, and 
fine clear complexion.” The poet, however, 
did not impress the American favourably, 
and the hour’s talk was of ‘‘ no use, beyond 
the gratification of curiosity.” They did 
not assimilate: it was not given to the hard 
and cold thinker to comprehend the nature 
of “the brooding t with the heavenly 
eyes ;” and assuredly Coleri could have 
had but small sympathy with his unsought- 
for, and perhaps unwelcome, guest. <A 
writer in the Quarterly Review pictures 
him, as he appeared not long before his 
death :—‘‘ His clerical-looking dress, the 
thick waving silver hair, the youthful- 
coloured cheek, the indefinable mouth and 
lips, the quick, yet steady and penetrating 
greenish-grey eye, the slow and continuous 
enunciation, and the everlasting music of 
his tones.” 

Such, according to these high authorities, 
was the “‘ outer’ man Coleri ; he who 

“In bewitching words, with happy heart, 
Did chaunt the vision of that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner.” 

There are several portraits of him. The 
best would appear to be that which was 

inted by Alston, the American artist, at 

me, in 1806. Wordsworth speaks of it 
as ‘‘the only likeness of the great original 
that ever gave me the least pleasure.”* 
The wood-cut at the head of this notice is 
engraved from. the portrait by Northcote : 
it strongly recalls him to my remembrance 
—the dreamy eyes, the full, yet pale face,— 
“ That seem’d, undoubtedly, 
As if a blooming face it ought to be ;” 
the full mouth, the “low hung” lip, the 
broad and lofty forehead,— 


“ Profound, though not severe.” 


But it does little justice to the high and 
holy expression his features derived from 
his soul. It would have been, indeed, dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, for any artist to 
have produced a satisfactory portrait of the 
poet. What would we not give for copies 
of the great of past times such as those 
which the sun supplies to us of existing 
celebrities ! 

In his later days he took snuff largely. 
‘‘ Whatever he may have been in youth,” 
writes Mr. Gillman, ‘“‘in manhood he was 
scrupulously clean in his mn, and - 

hands eg 


cially took great care of 
quent ablutions.” 
Although in his youth and earlier man- 
hood Coleridge had perpetually been 
“ Chasing chance-started friendships,” 
not long before his death, he is described 
as ‘‘thankful for the deep, ‘calm peace of 
m:rd he then enjoyed—a peace such as he 
had never before experienced, nor scarcely 
hoped for.” All things were then looked at 
by him through an atmosphere by which 
all were reconciled and harmonised. 
It is true that he failed to perform all he 
P of what high soul can it be 
said otherwise? But his friend, Justice 
Talfourd, who, while testifying to the be- 
nignity of his nature, describes his life as 
‘‘ one splendid and sad prospectus,” does the 
t and eam her scant justice. What 
e might have done won poe hardly 
known to himself, and could but be guessed 
at by others. Whatever the ‘‘ promise” 
may have been, the “ ce” was 
prodigious. To quote the words of his 





» This portrait is now in the National Portrait Gallery— 


& recent acquisition. 








nephew, H. N. Coan, *‘he did, in his 
vocation, the day's work of a giant.” The 
American edition of his works, which is not 
quite complete, extends to seven closely- 
rinted volumes, each of more than seven 
undred ! If he had done nothing 
but “ ,” his life would not have been 
spent idly or in vain, as the ‘‘ Table-Talk” 
may testify; but as a writer, who of the 
generation has done more? If, as Hazlitt 
writes, ‘‘in the later years of his life he 
may be said to have lived on the sound of 
his own voice;” and if, according to 
Wordsworth, “‘ his mental power was frozen 
at its marvellous source;”* yet, what a 
world of wealth he has bequeathed to us! 
How rich is the legacy mankind inherits 
from the Philosopher, the Translator, the 
Commentator, and the Poet. ': 

“* After a long and painful illness, borne 
with heroic patience, which concealed the 
intensity of his sufferings from bystanders, 
Coleridge died;” if that must be called 
death which removes the soul from its im- 

iment of clay, extends immeasurably 
its sphere of usefulness, and perpetuates 
the power to benefit mankind so long as 
earth endures. 

His mortal remains lie in a vault in the 

veyard of the old church at Highgate. 

e was a “‘ stranger” in the parish where 
he died, notwithstanding his long residence 
there, and was therefore interred alone. 
Not long afterwards, however, the vault 
was built to receive the body of his wife. 
There they two rest together. Itis enclosed 
by a thick iron ting, the interior lined 
with white marble, containing the letters 
marked in the woodcut. When I visited 
the tomb in 1864, one of the marble slabs 
had accidentally given way, and the coffin 
was partially exposed. i laid my hand 
upon it in solemn reverence, and -grate- 
fully recalled to memory him who, in his 
own emphatic words, had 


* Here found life in death.” 


The tablet that contains the epitaph is on 
one of the side walls of the new church, 
consecrated two years before the poet’s 
departure; and although it shut out his 
view of mighty London, it is pleasant to 
know that in his later days he had often 
looked on that beautiful temple of God. 
The tablet that records the death of Mr. 
Gillman (and also that of his wife, who sur- 
vived him many years), also in this church, 
is of exactly the same size and form as that 
of the friend he loved so dearly. 

Within a few months past T ih drove 
to Highgate, and visited the house in which 
the poet passed so many happy years of 
calm contentment and seraphic peace; again 
repeated these lines, which, next to. his 
higher faith, was the faith by which his life 
was ruled and guided— | 


HOTT things both great and ennall, 
thi great 
For the r+ God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all! ”t 


I would only omit the word “perchance” 
when I quote these lines from the , and 
to the poet apply them—to him who works 
untrammelled in another sphere, beloved by 
the Master he served in this— . 

_ “ Meek at the throne of mercy and of God, 


Perchance thou raisest high th’ enraptured hymn, 
Amid the blaze of seraphien!” 





* Very early in his life, Lord Egmont said of him, “he 
talks very much like an and does nothing at all.” 
De Quincey speaks of his as “inconceivable,” 
and Joseph Cottle relates some am’ instances of his 
fi ess, even of the hour at which he had arranged to 
deliver a lecture to an assembled 


t It was once said to me, by-a common “navvy,” “I 
wouldn’t give much for a man's Christianity, if his dog 
was none better for it.” 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE.* 





ConsiperinG what an outcry has been raised of 
late for some novelty in the way of architecture, 
it is a matter of surprise that more attention has 
not been given to the style known as Byzantine. 
This, it is true, would not, strictly speaking, be 
a novelty; but it Be tego seen in thi 

country, that it might be j regarded as 
such. Here and there aserighions the country, 
a mansion having some claim to Byzantine has 
been erected, and churches of the same cha- 
racter have appeared in certain places. Of the 
latter, the most perfect example within our 
knowledge is Christ Church, Streatham, a gem 
of its kind, and well worth a visit from any one 
who feels the slightest interest in such an object. 
Mr. Owen Jones’s decorations of the apse are 
Ay “aR Without expressing any preference 
‘or Byzantine architecture over Gothic, as ap- 
plicable to ecclesiastical purposes, we are yet 
satisfied it might be fitly employed thus under 
certain conditions, and in certain localities where 
it would not seem to be altogether out of awe 
Perhaps the volume now before us which has 
called forth these remarks, may be the means of 
leading in the direction whereto its contents 
point. The book—a large one, and penis 
illustrated with examples and plans of ancient 
Byzantine structures—had its origin in the 
Pe tenes of M. Texier, a French archzoiogist, 
whose travels and researches in the East. have 
gained for him a European reputation, and who 
has amassed a vast collection of drawings and 


documents having reference to the subject. To 
consult these sketches and pa antiquaries 
from various parts of Europe have resorted to 


Paris. It having been represented to their 
owner, as a matter of regret, that such valuable 
materials were accessible only to the few, M. 
Texier resolved to let the public have a portion, 
at least, of what he had accumulated; and ac- 
cordingly, he entrusted to our countrymen, 
Mr. Pullan, a number of these documents, &c., 
for publication, itting him, at the same time, 
to make such additions and alterations as might 
be deemed necessary. Three journeys to the 
East, at various periods between 1854 and 1862, 
and a visit to Thessalonica, undertaken specially 
for the purpose of studying the Byzantine re- 
mains there, qualified Mr. Pullan for the task 
entrusted to him. The result of their combined 
labours is before us. ‘ We have worked to- 
gether,” writes the latter, “with the object of 
rendering this work worthy of the attention of 
the literary public to whom it is addressed. 
We trust, moreover, that it will in some measure 
fill up a gap that exists in the history of the 
early Christian Art. We believe, also, that its 
perusal will tend to modify certain preconceived 
notions ing Byzantine architecture. Some 
authors that there was a school of Byzan- 
tine painting, but not of architecture; we shall 
endeavour to show them that such a school 
existed. Others assert that the Gothic is the 
only veritable Christian architecture ; we shall 
prove that Christianity did not last for twelve 
| centuries without having discovered a monu- 
, mental form of expression.” 

| Byzantine architecture had its origin in the 
desire of the Romans to modify, in an important 
manner, the style of building they had derived 
from the Greeks, This was done in a variety of 
ways before Constantine removed the seat of go- 
vernment to B tium; from which date alone 
he term can be legitimately applied to edifices 
constructed in the style bearing a name borrowed 
from that of the city. Though buildings for 
Christian worship existed before Constantine 
renounced paganism, in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, it was to this emperor that 
the disciples of the now wide-spread creed owed 
so many of their basilicas or churches, for he 
wished to manifest in this way his zeal for the 
faith. “Those churches which he built at Rome 


°. BESANTIES AROMEEROTWER ; (instreted by Examples 
i the est Ages of 
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: , . fe a 
were on the basilica ; that is to say, they affirm this to be the case in Asia Minor also. .. . 3 
hed nave and aisles es A ep sur- | It is to be roma bed, in follo i in the fost VENUS. 
unted, not arcades, but architrave.” | steps 0 ugh Asia, that alo: e | — : 
We also find i his reign the introduction of | whole course of his route we do not ‘find a | Te ee ee 
round churches; for example, the i | BEY ogtenpe , though to the | 
erected over the tomb of Christ at Jerusalem. | right and left of line of his progress there Tus fi which, known as the ‘Tinted 
These became, like other edifices of Constan- | are the ruins of many which do not exhibit | Venus,’ atts iad op wuts ‘eltention ts the 


| 
tine’s time, the of a class of sacred 
buildings of the em ea, which were multi- | 
plied in the West as well as in the East. “It | 
is evident,” says Mr. Pullan, “that the Pantheon 
at Rome, and the Temple of Portumna at Ostia, 
gave the first idea for churches of this descrip- 
tion.” bas have oon four of in Englend, 
churches, old in date, still existing in lan 
the Temple church being the most prominent. 
With the reign of Justinian (527-565) com- | 
menced a new era for istian architecture, for 
the faith, freed entirely from the fetters which 


| 


bound it under rulers, manifested itself 
openly to the The most able architect 
of this emperor’s time was Anthemius, who was 


selected by Justinian to undertake the charge of | 
several extensive works before the commence- | 
—s the oxages pest wr a chef-d ceuvre. 

primitive es, which under pagan 
rule showed always un i exteriors, 
were replaced by sumptuous edifices; the prin- 
cipal feature of those erected under the superin- | 
tendence of Anthemius was the dome. This | 
form became universal in all the churches of the 
eee nee 
find in the ish mosques, to the present day, 
while the oblong nave was retained in the 
ae en 

This book is something more an archi- 
tectural description and criticism of the eccle- 
siastical edifices of tke early Christians; it 
worship, which in some way or other affected 
Seidel onl dhtmniten af thahe-demmiean, fonk 00 
we find in later times the Gothic churches of | 
western Europe were built to suit the wants and | 
necessities of Romanism. At a period like the | 
present, when attempts are being made by some | 
members of the Anglican Church to assimilate | 
its forms and observances to those of. the primi- | 
tive Greek and Latin churches, the records here | 





3 
| 
F 
i 
i 
| 


Thetis Uitiaclens tnd Sieteaale ccmaned t- 
Though uently occurred 
tween the patriarchs of Constantnople, or By- 
zantium, and the of Rome—that is, between 
the Eastern estern churches—for some | 
centuries prior to their separation in the early 
part of eleventh century, the differences | 


and supremacy, than of 
forms of worship. After the separation as 


ceremonies, and the arrangement of their eccle- 
ical structures. 


‘I has, believe, been a disputed 
t we beli a di int 
whether or no the early Christi 9 


5 
ae 

° 

Lae) 





' tecture of the seventh cen 
| external views of it 

rather, by M. Texier, 
_ are made; but it would be impossible to convey 
_ to the reader any idea of the si 


| is about the tenth century: 


marks of having been purposely demolished. 
This fact for J be the veoult of Mowe chance.” 
The inference to be drawn from it is that the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the Christians to whom 
St. Paul preached manifested itself in the 
destruction of the temples “wholly given to 
idolatry,” so far, at least, as there was the 
power to effect their ruin. 

Thessalonica, or, as it is now called, Salonica, 
and by the Turks, Saloniki, contains the most 
perfect existing examples of ancient Byzantine 
ecclesiastical architecture ; these are the churches 
of St. Demetrius, of St. George, of St. Sophia, 
and of the Holy Apostles. We cannot ascertain 
from Mr. Pullan’s remarks the date of the first- 
mentioned, for he says:—“ The first church, 
erected in honour of St. Demetrius, was there- 
fore achieved a.p. 412—13. The second and 
more magnificent church was erected at the 
commencement of the fifth cen .’ These 


| dates w almost contem ye e general 
form ofthe church is that which the Latins called 


basilica, from the Greek ; it has a nave and double 
aisles. A far more in ing example, as to its 
external form, is the church of St. George, some- 
times called the Rotonda, from being circular. 
The dome is enriched with its of saints in 
mosaic, and “ though there is certainly no docu- 
ment by which the date of this church can be 
ascertained, still its character of antiquity has 
struck all observers, and it is a remarkable fact 
that the portraits of saints represented in the 
mosaics of the dome are all those of saints who 
lived before the time of Constantine.” The 
church of St. Sophia, — to have been 
erected about the time of the reign of Justinian, 


has also a cupola adorned with beautiful mosaic- . 


work. But perhaps the most remarkable of 
the Thessalonian churches is that of the Holy 
Apostles; it is in perfect rvation, “ and 
possesses all the elegance of the Byzantine archi- 
.” There are two 
iven by Mr. Pullan, or, 

whose drawings they 


appear- 


| ance of the church by any verbal description, 


and there is none given in the text, but only a 


| brief recital of the interior ents. 
| chreuh of St. Elias, in Salonica, 


h of much 
later date than either of the preceding— its date 
ie of B —is another very 

striking example of Byzantine architecture. 
The- histories of Greek, Italian, and Gothic 
architecture have been written over and over 
again ; the volume of M. Texier and Mr. Pullan 
will amply supply what has been wanting with 
regard to B tine architecture, and may, as 
we at the outset of our notice, be th 
, the attention of lish 


: to literary composition ; the text would thereby 


have considerably both in correctness 


should be, as i 


¢ 


_ last great Industrial Exhibition, has been, 
| perhaps, subjected to more critical com- 
| ment in the public journals and in artistic 
| circles than any other modern sculptured 
|work. And this not from any great di- 
versity of opinion on the work as an ex- 
ample of the art—for its beauty, both 
of form and expression, was universally 
admitted—but because the sculptor had 
introduced into it what was generally con- 
sidered an innovation ; the statue is shghtly 
coloured, or ‘‘ tinted.” Mr. Gibson is one 
of the few sculptors of our who pro- 
fesses rigidly to adopt the principles car- 
ried out “ the great masters of Greek Art ; 
he is pre-eminently a classicist in manner ; 
and in giving to the statue of Venus a tone 
more in harmony with nature than the pure 
but cold white of marble, he rende his 
work a grand controversial point for both 
writers and talkers. 

This subject of coloured sculpture has on 
several occasions found its way into the 
columns of our Journal, where it has met 
with its defenders and its opponents: when 
writing upon it ourselyes, we have taken 
theside of the latter. Professor West- 
macott, R.A., handles the subject at con- 
siderable length, and with great ability, 
in his ‘‘ Handbook of Sculpture, Ancient 
and Modern ;” yet while he brings forward 
all the ents and authorities that can 
be found in favour of its general applica- 
tion, the conviction in own mind is 
against it. ‘‘ It certainly is remarkable,” 
he says, in one place, ‘‘if the practice ever 
prevailed to the extent some advocates of 
polychromy haye supposed, that, among 
the very large number of marble statues 
of a fine period of Art that remain to us, to 
attest the indisputable superiority of the 
ancients in ged (proper), there is not 
a single tolerable example of the applica- 
| tion of colour. It scarcely will meet the 
_ objection to say this is owing to the great 
age of the works, and the accidents to 
| which they have been exposed. Many of 
| them have been found under circumstances 
that have insured their integrity a suf- 
| ficient time to show the original surface; 
| and, as in the case of salidied deehitactens! 
| members, and of small works, such as those 
| above referred to” —fi in terra-cotta— 
‘* it has been proved that age has not de- 
stroyed colour on some even of the most 
ancient specimens. Besides, there was a 
| period when the works of the Greeks were 
| studied and imitated in Rome with the 
_most scrupulous exactness.” After re- 
ing to the sculptures exhumed in that 
city, he remarks t, ‘‘ while the colours 
eA oye on walls have been found as 
bright and fresh as when. they were ex- 
_ecuted, none of these even comparatively 





mo 


late at om have — — 
| pai or showing any indication 
Saeatt widsint the oom usion that even 
the Romans, in the days when a great 
effort was made to restore sculpture on the 
basis of Greek exam considered it a 
characteristic of practice to paint 
| their statues.” 


__ We have preferred to speak now of Mr. 
| Gibson’s statue from this point of view 


ht yather than any other, because its appear- 


| ance marks an era in the Art of our school 

| which may—though, with all deference to 

i sculptor, we trust it may 
not—lead to imitation. 
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FACTS ABOUT FINGER-RINGS. 


Cuap. I. (continued).—ANTIQUE Rivas. 


As the luxury of Rome increased, the wear- 
ing of rings increased also, and the em- 
rors relaxed the law of restraint. Thus 
iberias, in A.D. 22, gave permission for 
ld rings to be worn by all persons whose 
thers and grandfathers possessed property 
to the value of 200,000 sestertiz. The 
Emperors Severus and Aurelian ;scnay pr. | 
gave the right of wearing -_ rings to 
soldiers of the empire; and the Emperor 
Justinian at length gave a similar right to 
all who had legal claims to Roman citizen- 
ship. Distinction once broken through, 
pr wealth increasing, ring-wearing be- 
came general. Seneca, describing the 
luxury and ostentation of his time, says, 
‘‘We adorn our fingers with rings, and a 
jewel is displayed on every joint.” The 
ridiculous excess to which the custom was 
carried may be understood from Martial’s 
description of Charinus, who wore as many 
as sixty rings on his hands at one time, 
and so fond was he of his jewellery that he 
kept them upon his fingers when in bed. 
They were decorated with a vast variety of 
subjects, originally cut in the metal of 
which the ring was made, whether gold, 
silyer, or brass ; ultimately the devices were 





cut upon stones and gems, occasionally 
representing the tutular deity of the wearer. 
Thus Julius Csesar wore one with Venus 
Victrix upon it, and his partisans did the 
same. Pompey’s ring was engraved with 
three trophies, indicating his victories in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Many used 
merely fanciful or emblematic devices ; thus 
the famed Msecenas had a frog upon his 
ring. Others wore the portraits of their 
ancestors or friends. Publius Lentulus had 
that of his grandfather. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, younger son of the great Afri- 
canus, wore the portrait of his father; but, 
as he was a degenerate son of an illustrious 
sire, the people gave expression to their 
disgust at his coatiaet by depriving him of 
his ring, saying he was unworthy to wear 
the portrait of so great a man. 

This ring-wearing became one of the 
troubles of the aan , and as the Sybarite 
complained of the folded rose-leaf incon- 
veniencing his bed, the rich Roman was 
fatigued with his rings. Hence came the 
custom of wearing light or heavy rings, or 
as they termed them, summer or winter 
rings, according to the season. That there 
really was some reason in th. complaint, 
will be granted by the reader who looks on 
the accompanying engraving, copied from 
Montfaucon’s great work on Roman anti- 
quities. It is a thumb-ring of unusual 





magnitude, and of costly material; it has 
—— it a bust in high relief of the Empress 
Plotina, the consort of Trajan; she wears 
the imperial diadem, which is here com- 
posed of precious stones cut into facets. 
This bust would of course come outside the 
hand, the narrower part of the wreathed 
ring passing between the thumb and first 
finger. The gorgeous inconvenience of the 
whole thing is at once apparent. It pro- 
bably decorated the hand of some member 
of the imperial family. 

The enormous sums expended by the 
wealthy on rings may be Pest understood 
by an allusion to the recorded value of two 
belonging to empresses of Rome. Thus, the 
ring of Faustina, we are told, cost £40,000, 
and that of Domitia £60,000, reckoning the 
Roman sestertia at its modern value. 

Sometimes the decoration of a ring was 
not confined to a single gem, though such 
rings were comparatively rare. alerian 
speaks of the annulus bigemmis, and Gor- 
leus furnishes us with the specimens here 
eet the larger gem has cut upon it 
a figure of Mars, holding spear and helmet, 





but wearing only the chlamys ; the smaller 
= is incised with a dove and myrtle 

ranch. Beside it are placed two examples 
of the emblematic devices and inscriptions 
adopted for classic rings, when used as 





memorial gifts. The first is inscribed, 
“You have a love pledge,” the second, 
“*Proteros (to) Ugise,” between conjoined 
hands—a type of concord still familiar 
to us. 

Though the ancients seem scarcely to 
have thought of decorating the circlet of 
the ring, ‘oe occasionally varied its form, 
producing novelty at the expense of con- 
venience. Fig. 1 is a whimsical example ; 





it may, however, have been principally 
used asa signet. The same may be said of 
Fig. 2, which has a very broad face, set 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
with an incised stone bearing a figure of 


Hygeia. 

the ancients tell us of charmed rings ; 
such was the ring of Gyges, which was re- 

rted to have rendered Fim invisible when 

e turned the stone inwardly, and closed it 
in his palm. Execetus, t of the Pho- 
cians, carried two rings, which he was accus- 
tomed to strike together, to divine by the 
sound emitted what he had to do, or what 
was to happen to him. 

The most curious adaptation of the finger- 
ring to a double use was made by the 
Romans. It was a combination of a ring 
and key, as here represented from originals 





engraved by the learned Montfaucon in his 
great work on Roman antiquities. He has 
published many varieties, for they are very 
commonly discovered in all places where the 


Romans located themselves. Many have 
been found in London, York, Lincoln, and 
other old cities, as well as in the neighbour- 
hood of Roman camps. The use of these rings 
is apparent: they opened the small cabinets 
or boxes in which the most precious articles 
were preserved, and they were less likely 
to be lost, mislaid, or improperly used by 
others, when thus worn night and day on 
the finger. 

It is recorded of the infamous Pope Alex- 
ander VI. (Borgia) that he caused a some- 
what similar key to be used in opening a 
cabinet ; but the Pope’s key was poisoned 
Sak age - provid aight a small 

in, whi ve a slight puncture 
eaflicient to allow the poison to ahi below 
the skin. When the Holy Father wished to 
rid himself of an objectionable friend, he 
would request that friend to unlock -his 
cabinet ; as the lock turned rather stiffly, 
a little pressure was necessary on the key- 
handle, sufficient to give the trifling wound 
that ultimately proved mortal. Poisoned 
rings’ were known to the ancients; when 
Hannibal, the © inian general, was 
overcome by Scipio Africanus, it is recorded 
that he fied to Bithynia, and ended his life 
by poison, which for that purpose he had 
reserved in a ring. 

Rings formed of bone, amber, and glass, 
were provided for the poorer classes, as was 


oy ES 

2 
Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

the case in ancient Egypt. They were also 


used as mortuary rings, and are found on 
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the hands of the dead in Italian sepulchres. 
The Waterton collection supplies us with 
two specimens. Fig. 3 is of amber, cut 
to appear as if set with a stone. Fig. 4 
is of glass, also made as if set with a jewel. 
The of this ring is dark brown with 
bands of white crossing it; the jewel is 
yellow. ‘ 
In the later days of the Roman empire 


the simplicity and purity in decorative | 
t the Romans obtained from 


design 
the Greeks, gave way to the ostentatious 
love of gaudy decoration taught at Byzan- 
tium, Jewellery became complicated in 
design ; enrichment was considered before 
elegance. The old simple form of finger-ring 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 
varied much. Fig. 5 is given by Mont- 
faucon in the t work we have alread 
referred to. Fig. 6 is in the Londesboroug 
collection, and was found upon the hand of 
a lady’s skeleton, buried with her child in 
a sarcophagus discovered in 1846, in a field 
near Amiens, called ‘‘ Le Camp de Cesar ;” 
on two of her fingers were rings, one of 
which was set with ten round pearls, the 
other (here engraved) is of gold, in which 
is set a red cornelian, engraved with a rude 
representation of Jupiter riding on the goat 
Amalthea. The child also wore a ring with 
an engraved stone. The whole of the deco- 
rations for the person found in this tomb 

roclaim themselves late Roman work, pro- 
bly of the time of Diocletian. 

In 1841 a curious discovery was made at 
Lyons of the jewel case of a Roman lady, 
containing a complete trousseau, including 
the rings here ved. Fig. 7 is of gold; 
the hoop is slightly ovular, and curves up- 
ward to 2a double leaf, supporting three 
cup-shaped settings, one still retaining its 





Fig. 7. 


stone, an African emerald. Fig. 8 is also 
remarkable for its general form, and still 
more so for its inscription, VENERI ET 
TVTELE VOTVM, explained by M. Co- 
marmond as a dedication to Venus and the 
local goddess Tutela, who was believed to 
be the protectress of the navigators of the 
Rhine; hence he infers these jewels to have 
belonged to the wife of one of these rich 
traders in the reign of Severus. 

_Carrying back our researches to the pre- 
historic era of our own island, and search- 
ing in the tumuli of the early British chief- 
tain and his family, we discover the 
utmost simplicity of adornment; not pro- 
bably the result of indifference to personal 
decoration, but simply to the rudeness of 
his position. The wild hunter, located in 
the gloomy fastnesses of wood and morass, 
had little or no communication with the 
southern sea-margin of our isle: and when 
we find the south Saxon much advanced in 
civilisation, owing to his connection with 
Gaul, Belgium, and the Spanish and Medi- 
terranean traders, we find the tribes in- 
habiting the midland and northern counties 


Fig. 8. 





| shows one of 


still barbaric, and little advanced in the 
arts that make life pleasant. Such decora- 
tion as they adopted seems to have origi- 
nated in the basket-weaving, for which the 
British islands were famous even at Rome, 
where noble dames coveted these works 
from the far-off and mysterious Cassiteride. 
Plaited, or inter work, resembling 
the conyolutions of wicker and rush, was 
imitated in threads of metal; thus circlets 
for the neck, bracelets for the arms, or 
rings for the fingers, were but twisted 
strands of gold. 

The simplest form of finger-ring worn 
by our ancestors consisted of a band of 
metal, merely twisted round to embrace the 
finger, and open at either end. Fig. 9 


finger-bone of an early Saxon, in excavat- 


| ing at Harnham Hill, near Laoag a 


locality celebrated from the very earliest 
recorded time as the true centre of ancient 
Britain. This ring was found on the middle 
finger of the right hand of a person of ad- 


| vanced age. Sometimes several rings were 





found on one hand. ‘‘ Among the bones 
of the fingers of the left hand of an adult 
skeleton was found a silver ring of solid 
form, another of spiral form, and a plain 
gold ring.” * Mr. Akerman, who super- 
mtended these researches, says, ‘‘ Similar 
rings have been found at Little Wilbraham, 





Fig. 10. 


Fig. 9. 


at Linton Heath, at Fairford, and other 

localities. They are for the most part of 

an uniform construction, being so contrived 

that they could be expanded or contracted, 

and adapted to the size of the finger of the 
tT 


wearer.” 

The prevailing form of the old Celtic 
finger-ring is shown in Fig. 10. It is 
formed of thick twisted wires of pure gold. 
This fashion seems to have been in most 
favour with all the early Celtic tribes, such 
rings being found in the grave-mounds of 
Gaul, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. <A discovery of many 
similar rings{ has recently been made in 
one of the Western Islands of Scotland, and 
they are formed of from three to eight 
wires each, elaborately and beautifully en- 
wreathed. . 

The south Saxons retained to the last 
the simple form of wire-ring, which origi- 
nated, as we have already shown, with the 
most ancient people. Its comparative cheap- 
ness and ease of construction were no doubt 
its great recommendations. Similar rin 
are still made for the poorer classes in the 
East: the author has seen such worn in 
modern Egypt. _ Specimens have been ob- 
tained in Anglo-Saxon grave-mounds in 
England, and others, identical in form, in 
the old Saxon cemeteries of Germany.§ 





* “ Account of excavations at Harnham Hill.” <Arche- 
olojzia, vol. xxxv. 

“ Remains of Pagan Saxondom,” p. 71. 

t Now in the possession of Mr. J. Ferguson, of Inver- 
ness, 

§ In the museum at Augsburg are several which were 
found in cutting for the railway mone Ok See Oe 
series of personal ornaments is also preserved , whic 
are so similar to others found near Richborough, in 
Kent, that they would appear to have come from the same 
manuf . As the Romans introduced their arts where- 
ever they went, so the Saxons seem to have continued 
theirs in all their colonies. 


ese rings, as found upon the | 


Fig. 11! represents one of the plainest of 
these wire-rings; it was exhumed from a 
tumulus on cieein Downs, a few miles 
from Canterbury, Kent, in 1773, by the 
Rey. Bryan Faussett, who says, ‘‘ the bones 
were those of a very young person.” Upon 
the neck was a cross of silver, a few coloured 


OO 


ig. 11. Fig. 12, 
earthen beads, and ‘‘ two silver rings with 
sliding knots.” 
The industry of the same collector fur- 


nishes us with Fig. 12, a specimen of a 
wire-ring so twisted as to resemble a seal 





; Suntth, Sod ‘itustrated Sp the oak 


ring, or one set with a stone: the wire 
around the finger has been beaten out flat. 
It was discovered in the extensive Saxon 
| cemetery on Kingston Downs, near Canter- 
| bury, on the Dover Road. The tumulus 
| was evidently the last resting-place of a 
| person of small wealth, as this copper ring 
| and two small beads only were found in it; 
| and it was custom: to bury the orna- 
| ments of the ) reece f however valuable, 
| with them.* 

Ireland seems to have boasted a higher 
civilisation at an earlier period than the 
sister kingdoms, and her ancient Art-works 
are remarkable for the most skilled and 
tasteful elaboration. Gold, too, appears to 
have been used more commonly r and 
the museum of the Royal Irish Academy 
can show a more wonderful collection of 
personal ornaments in that precious metal, 
as once worn by the native nobles, than is 
to be seen in the national museums of any 
other country, with the exception of Den- 
mark. The gold is of the purest kind and 
richest colour, and the manner of its work- 
ing could not be excelled by a modern 
goldsmith. The Londesborough collection 
includes two remarkable rings (Figs. 13 
and 14), which were found with other. gold 
ornaments near the very remarkable tu- 
mulus known as “New Grange,” a few 





Fig. 13, 


Fig. 14, 


miles from Drogheda. They were acci- 
dentally discovered in 1842 by a labouring 
man, within a few yards of the entrance to 
the tumulus, at the depth of two feet from 
the surface of the ground, and without 
any covering or protection from the earth 
about them. Two bracelets of thick twisted 
gold, and a chain, also of gold, were found 
with them. Another labouring man, hear- 
ing of this discovery, carefully searched the 
spot whence they were taken, and found a 
denarius of Geta, which may aid us in arriy- 
ing at some conclusion as to the age of these 
curious works. The stone set in both rings 
is a cut agate. 
FP. W. FArRHotrr. 





* See the “Inventorium Sepulchrale: an Account of 
some Antiquities dug up by the Rev. an Faussett, of 
ad This iary, edi by C. Roach 
or of these papers, was 
published at the sole risk of Mr. Mayer, the owner of the 
collection. It is a mine of valuable reference on all matters 
connected with Anglo-Saxon Art, and the jewellery deli- 
neated is the finest of its kind known. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


MeettNnGs haye been held during the past 
month in Leeds, Carlisle, Kidderminster, and 
Exeter, chiefly for the bestowal of prizes, and 
to receive the reports of masters. At neither 
of them were any of the officials of South 
Kensington present, it being understood that 
while proceedings in Parliament are pend- 
ing, and the managers of the Science and 
Art Department are, so to speak, on their 
trial, they are willing to keep quiet, and to 
let judgment go by default. At two of the 
meetings, however, two of the members of 
the Select Committee of the House were in 
attendance, one of whom, the chairman, 
addressed at some length an audience at 
Exeter. Any opinions expressed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote on any subject are en- 
titled to respect, but more especially they 
are so with reference to Art-matters. Tew 
statesmen are better qualified to lead the 
public to just and right conclusions as to 
the capabilities, the ment, the past 
and future, of these Art-schools in London 
and in the Provinces; and his views will, 
no doubt, materially guide the House in 
the decision to be arrived at in March or 
April next. In his speech at Exeter, he 
traces the history of the schools from their 
earliest formation; but though he avoids 
all prophecy as to their “hereafter,” he 
clearly intimates an intention to introduce 
such changes—‘‘ reforms”—as without, in 
any degree, impairing, shall materially 
augment their powers of usefulness, not 
only to the manufacturer, the artisan, and 
the Art-student, but the whole community. 

We extract from his address two or three 
passages, that will be read with satis- 
faction :— 

“The Committee was appointed not for the 
purpose of inquiring into this or that complaint, 
or into a portion of those particular minutes, but 
for the purpose of inquiring erally into the 
constitution, management, working, and success 
of schools of Art which were partially aided by 
the Government, and thereby to inquire into the 
principle upon which the money voted in Par- 
liament for the promotion of Art-education was 
expended ; in point of fact, they took a review 
of the whole of that portion of the department 
of Government which was charged with the 
promotion of Art-education, from the commence- 
‘ment to the time of their appointment.” 

“The encouragement of Art-education had 
accomplished great objects; it had enabled us 
to ascertain that which was previously a dis- 
puted point, that the Englishman had ‘as good 
a mental capacity for producing works of Art as 
the native of any other country; that the English 
people might be taught and their taste cultivated 
as much as other nations could be; and it had 
been shown by the evidence of manufacturers 
that what had been achieved had told most ma- 
terially, for the benefit of the manufacturers of 
this country.” 

_ “The more the department of South Ken- 
sington was stirred up the better, and he did 
not regret having been on the Committee that 
had called them to account for having monopo- 
lised too much of the Parliamentary grant. 
The only way to meet the present difficulties 
attaching to schools of Art was to have a more 
enlightened local management, and a selection 
should be made of such managers only as would 
take an interest in Art, and so qualify themselves 
as to justify their holding their trust. He hoped 
that interest would be felt by the middle and 
upper classes, but especially by the middle class 
who, he hoped, would take a prominent part in 
promoting the system, for the education of the 


middle class was ts) impor- 
tance. That class must bestir themselves if they 
would not be left behind.’ 


At Carlisle, Mr. Potter, another of the 
members of the Committee, addressed a 
large and intelligent audience. He also 





gave a succinct history of the origin and 


progress of the Art-schools, and dwelt some- 
what minutely on the influence they had 
exercised on the Art-manufactures of the 
kingdom. We extract some passages from 
his speech :— 

“ The grants (to South Kensington) for twelve 
years inclusive, had been £1,100,000. When 
they considered that the school educational grant 
> t Britain — annually pn age these 

gures were rather startling; and, moreover, 
during the last two years there had been a de- 
crease of £92,000 in educational grants. That 
decrease, he thought, would go on, and he 
thought, too, the South Kensington grant would 
also come under Mr. Gladstone’s notice.” 

“Tn the museum there was a very amusing 
collection of things which he should call more 
fitted for an old curiosity shop, including all 
sorts of medieval curiosities. He had the 
curiosity to analyse some of the purchases debited 
to last year’s account. There was a class of 
china excessively popular at South Kensington 
—majolica—of which he had seen some spe- 
cimens in the shop windows at Carlisle. It was 
extremely grotesque, and he thought a very 
barbarous and antiquated taste. At South Ken- 
oy they were very fond of this, and seemed 
to have bought it very freely. He would give 
a few instances. There was a majolica group, 
£100; majolica vase, £200; majolica plate, £40 ; 

ilgrim bottles, £250; drip plates, £100; plate, 
£100; plate, £70; plate, £50; plate, £50; 
plateau, £80; vase and cover, £80—making 
£1,120 for this part of*the majolica. And it 
was claimed that these things were bought for 
the benefit of the manufacturers !”’ 

“They had at South Kensington ladies and 
gentlemen to the extent of one-half—or, as he 
suspected, two-thirds—receiving an education at 
£4, £5, or £6 a-year, which they could not ob- 
tain from any professional man in London—if, 
indeed, they could obtain such an education at 
all—for four times the sum. That, he thought, 
was abominable—or, not to use too strong a 
term, was very wrong.” 

“ The returns which had been asked for would, 
he thought, be of great benefit in throwing some 
daylight upon the expenditure ; and he was ex- 
tremely anxious that these points should be 
upon the Department and upon the 
Legislature.” 

At Leeds, Lord F. ©. Cavendish pre- 
sided; and, in addressing the meeting, 
among other pertinent remarks, said :— 

“He considered they might conclude that the 
whole system of teaching Art was not the failure 
which people who knew nothing of it were apt 
to say; but that it had been of great substantial 
advantage to the country.” 


At Kidderminster Sir John Pakington 
said much to the purpose, and anticipated 
very beneficial results from the practical 
working of the schools. 

We gather, therefore, from these meet- 
ings, and the opinions put forth by those 
who have been appointed to judge, that the 
real and practical value of the schools will 
be in no sort of danger. The country does 
not, and will not, grudge the grants for 
their support; but it does, and will, insist 
that the moneys allotted shall be wisely and 
judiciously expended—not by over-paying 
some masters, and under-paying others ; 
not in collectin be game curiosities at enor- 
mous prices, that teach little or nothing 
— what to ayoid—but by studying every 
possible means to augment the power of 
teaching Art, to the manufacturer no less 
than to the artisan and to “‘ the public,” in 
all its grades. Although we await with 
hope and confidence the decision of Par- 
liament, which will, no doubt, be the result 
of careful and scrupulous inquiry, we shall 
report, from time to time, the views of such 
persons as may be, and ought to be, con- 
sidered authorities on the all-important 
subject. 








ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Epivsurcu.—The Scottish National Gallery, 
having been closed during some weeks for a 
repairs, cleansing, &c., was opened in the mon 
of December last. The pictures have been re- 

and with much advantage, and the 
water-colour department, which now possesses 
one of the finest collections in the country, has 
received several im t acquisitions, espe- 
cially those ueathed to the gallery by the 
late Mr. John Scott, of the firm of Colnaghi, 
Scott, and Co., the eminent London print-pub- 
lishers. They are about fifty in number, and 
include first-class specimens of many of our 
leading water-colour painters.—Among the de- 
signs submitted forthe National Scottish Me- 
morial of the Prince Consort, is, according to 
the Builder, one “the joint work of Mr. Joseph 
Durham, sculptor, al Mr. J. Robinson, archi- 
tect, and which is proposed to be placed on 
‘Arthur’s Seat.’ The principal feature is a 
monolithic obelisk of grey granite, nearly 60 ft. 
high, in front of wide cunle a colossal statue 
of the Prince Consort, to be in bronze. The 
obelisk and statue are erected upon an elabo- 
rately-wrought basement of red granite, at the 
— of which are seated four winged angels, 
9 ft. high, ing wreaths. This basement is 
raised upon a flight of steps, with pedestals at 
each corner, giving the lower portion of the 
design an octagonal form. Upon these pedestals 
are lions, so composed as to have the effect of 
ing the whole structure. The designers 

ve been influenced in adopting this form of 
design, firstly, by the belief that its contrast 
with all objects around would ever make it more 
conspicuous than any other, remaining distinct 
from the surrounding scenery; and, secondly, 


by the knowl of the desire the Prince Con- 
sort himself that a lofty monolithic obelisk 
should be erected.” 


Dvusim.—aA stained-glass window, the work 
of Messrs. Ballantine and Son, of Edinburgh, 
has been placed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, to 
the memory of Sir John A. Stevenson, Mus. 
Doc., so well known as the of “ Moore’s 
Melodies.” The subject of the window is Early 
English, treated in the mosaic style. It intro- 
duces David singing one of his psalms, accom- 
—_ by himself on the harp, and surrounded 

y groups of Israelites listening to his divine 
strains. In the upper medallion of the window 
are seen three angels with musical instruments, 
as if | the melody. At the base is a 
harp suspended on a cross, the whole being sur- 
rounded with groundwork and bordering, in 
the early style of glass. 

Batu.—The distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors of the Bath School of Art 
was made in December last, in the presence of 
the mayor of the city and a large number of 
influential citizens. It appears that, although 
so far as the pupils are concerned, the school is 
doing its proper work, it has, like many others, 
pecuniary obligations which the committee finds 
some difficulty in di ing. A strenuous 
effort is to be made to get rid of all liabilities, 
as well as to purchase the house in which the 
school is conducted.—A Working Men’s Indus- 
trial Exhibition and Bazaar was opened in this 
city on the 26th of December. e Bath Chro- 
nicle says :— Whether it be the shortness of 
the notice given, or whatever may be the reason, 
it seems to us that the working men generally 
have not rallied round the exhibition as might 
have been e It is true that there are 
some 150 exhibitors, and 250 articles exhibited, 
but many of these come within the regulation 
which permits the introduction of objects that 
are not the production of those who send them.” 
This report is not very encouraging, but due 
allowance must be made for an undertaking the 
novelty of which ~— have had some influence 
in producing a t so comparatively unsuc- 
cessful: a second exhibition will guehall 
a different aspect. 

Bricuton.—The annual meeting of subscri- 
bers to the Brighton Art-Union took place at 
the Pavilion, in December, for the purpose of 
receiving the report and drawing the prizes. 
These last consisted of ten paintings, of the 
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aggregate value of £60, and seventeen Parjan 
statues; a considerable diminution from the re- 


sults of the preceding year’s distribution. Truly, |. 


the patronage of the Fine Arts in the large gnd 
wealthy town of Brighton is at a° lowebb in- 
deed, if the Art-Union may be accepted asa 
specimen. . ; Paes 

K ppermrnster.—The third annual examina- 
tion of the pupils of the’School of "Art in this 
town, was nid in the month of December. ~The 
results showed a manifest improvement over the 
works produced at any former examination. The 

chntral school carried off two national’ medal- 
lions, thirteep local medals, and obtained one 
“ honourable mention.” , ‘ 
Hatirax:—The annual soirée of the Halifax 
School of Art was held towards the close of last 
year. The report of the Committee stated that 
the progress of the institution had been st#ady 
during the year. The number of pupils in the 
central: school had reached 137, being an*“in- 
crease of twenty-five over those of the preceding 
year.” The* local’ thedals taken amounted to 
nifictéen,: thes largest number ever awarded to 
the school, while two students received “ honour- 
able mention.”’ For the first time two national 
medallions, and one “ national honourable men- 
tidn,” have been gained by pupils educated in 
the school. ¥ 
* Livcoty.—A sculptured altar tomb has been 
placed inf the cathedral. of this” city, to “tHe 
ihéiiory of the late William Hiltén; R.A., and 
his brother-in-law, P. De* Wint, the eminent 
water-colour painter, both of whom,-we believe, 
were ‘natives of Lincoln :* Hilton “certainly was. 
The tomb’ is- principally of Caen stone, the top 
being of polished: marble, arid the*panels of 
white alabaster: The‘sculptures on the panels 
are taken from the works of the deceased painters. 
Three | respectively “are ‘from » Hilton's ‘ Mary 
ancinting thé Feet of-Christ,’ in St. Michael’s 
Chirth; College Hill, London; from his ‘ Cruci- 
fixion,’ which’ is at Liverpool; and from his 
* Raising of Lazarus,’ in Newark Church. The 
fourth’ panel, at“ one’ end, is“ copied from «De 
Wint's drawing of the west front of the cathe- 
dral, as seen from the top of Castle Hill.» The 
wriptions. are on the marble slab that sur- 
ounts the tomb: mo 

[ivexfoo..—The bronze. bas-relief for the 
Wellington monument; by Mr. G: A. Lawson, 
i of a group of*about twenty ‘figures, 

eafly ‘three feet in height. It represents an 
asdume@l ‘episode in the battle of Waterloo, the 
three ‘principal figures being the Duke, : the 
Marquis of Anglesey, and Lord Hill.» In the 
foregfound:is seen a portion of the brigade of 
Guards charging at the point of the bayonet:— 
, . . 2 oy eee 

The gouncil of the Liverpool Exhibition has 
awarded the prize of £100 to Mr. W. J. Grant, 
for hispicture of “Phe Token of Flight to Robert 
the Bruce,’—-Sir Rowland Hill has expressed a 
desire that the money subscribed in this town 
for a testimonial to him, amounting to £400, 
should be expended ‘on pictures, selected by 
himself, and bearing appropriate descriptions on 
the frames. 

Mancurster.—The proposed Art-workmen’s 
exhibition is to be held in the galleries df the 
Royal Institution, the use of which has been 
freely granted by the council of the institution. 
The committee has received great encourage- 
ment in the proposed undertaking. from the 
influential inhabitants of the city and the ‘sur- 
rounding locality. Contributions -will be ac- 
cepted from all workmen residing within twenty- 
five miles of the Manchester Exchange. . 

Tavunton.—The friends and supporters of the 
Taunton School of Art had their annual meeting 
towards the close of last year, when Mr. A. 
Mills, M.P., presided, The number of the pupils 
taught in the School of Art during the year 1864 
has been 117, being 17 in excess of those in the 
school the year preceding, and it is gratifying 
to find that the accessions have been from the 
artisan class, to whom the knowledge of draw- 
ing is 80 important. In addition to those, about 


- > pupils from private schools are likewise taught 
wre 
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It is proposed to hold an In- 
ution in this town, on the plan of 
held in the north of London. We 


other towns of the i 
—_ » provinces are ar- 
ranging for exhibitions of the ind, 
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_ regard these productions not a& the results of 
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Ar the house. of :the.Sdciety. of Arts.in..the 
Adelphi -is exhibited. a collection .of.works, 
executed in competition. for prizés accord- 
ing. to terms ~published “by: the;sogiety: in 
February, , 1864. rTheys are; all-examples 
of what is understood a8 ‘* Industrial Art ;- 
and although, as ‘a“show,*the exhibition is 
not exténsive, it is consid6raBle; and highly 
intérésting.”» The compétitors’ are ‘*’Art- 
workmen ;” we'are théréfore called ‘upon to 


the diligent employment of leisure’ hours, 
but as the efforts of. meh, aering in the 
callings to which they have devoted them- 
selyes., There is no deprecatory, appeal to 
indulgent:criticism, nor.1s itm ary .that 
there should. be, since-the crdf€ exhibited.in 
some of these arti¢les is of ‘ati order, so high 
‘fis to vie with the best” of” its*kind: C) 
examples are small,‘ becausé, as there must 
be many candidates, thé ‘sacrifices made’ by 
those who were unsuccessful must be great 
in the execution of lafger works, and for 
their labours there would be no compensa- 
tion. .The divisions comprehend carving in 
wood and.stone, repoussé .hammered work, 
carving in iyory,-chasing in bronze, niello, 
enamel ‘painting, . painting on porcelam, 
marquetry, carieo cutting, wall-mosaics, 
gem engraving, &c. Looking, therefore, 
at the exhibition as that of the productions 
of Art-workmen, it must be considered in 
reference to Art-education. We turn, there- 
fore, at once to those carvings in which 
the human figure or animal parts and pro- 
portions are treated, as in (1) carving in 
stone of a boy and a dolphin, by Lennox; 
(2) carving in marble; (3) carving in stone, 
y George H.-Ives ;.(4) carving in marble, 
by John Willis; (98) ‘The Temptation,’ Ger- 
rard Robinson; ‘Garibaldi,’ by the same; 
67) ‘Spring ’—a child’s head, Mark Rogers ; 
77) female figure in oak’, Charles Liddle ; 
91) ‘ Cain preparing his Sacrifice,’ James 

riffiths ; (78) ‘Hope forthe Future,’ T. W. 
Wallis; (84).‘ Caractacus,’ G.°R., &c. 
Some of these carvings show a high de- 
o- of ambitious impulse, but where the 
gure océurs, even in copies, there is an 
absence of that firm-exactitude which only 
long practice in modelling in clay'can give. 
In the marble and stone copies, numbered 
from 1 to 4 inclusive, there is much ‘in- 
firmity in the carving of the face of the 
small figure. Some of the arabesque and 
fruit and flower carvings are admirable, 
as a panel with double Satcing, and three 
drops. of carved flowers, by.George Lock. 
This’is a work in elegant taste and. most 
delicate execution.. The more, however, 
we see of dark wood carving for-indepen- 
dent ‘festooning and grouping, the more 
we are convinced that Gibbons was right 
to carve his most delicate works .in. white 
wood, as we see them at Petworth, War- 
wick Castle, and other places. The dark 
colour of this work hides the nicety of 


the-carving, Others of great. merit are, 





65) portion of -a frieze, George Murray.; 
69) envelope case and -blotting book, T. 
lewitson ; (92) friéze, T R. Smith; (66) | 
chimney-piece, Miss-Matde; with others | 
= great — n Let - not omit to men- | 
ion a carved inkstand of great beauty (9 
by W. H. Baylis. One to of the > | 
poussé examples are very good, as also two | 
of the bronze chasings; and there are | 
withal worthy specimens of gem engraving 
cameo cutting, die sinking, painting on | 
orcelain, and engraving on silver, &c., 
here are nearly one hundred examples, of | 
which very many are of rare excellence, _| 








SELECTED PICTURES. 
IN.THE COLLECTION OF T. ROBINSON, ES@., 
9 ~» - LINGDALE, BIRKENHEAD. 
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GIPSY MUSICIANS OF SPAIN. 
‘J. Phillip, R.A., Painter. Professor Knolle, Engraver, 


No one acquainted with Mr. Phillip’s style 
of.painting, and’ the character of the sub- 
jects he is. ordinarily accustomed to illus- 
trate, could suppose -he, would visit Spain 
‘without. bringing back some reminiscences 
of : gipsy. life - t ommeey. - Though this 
singular. peo organ eir peculiar nation- 
ality, like. the, Jews, wherever-they are 
found, they -present almost a distinctive 
ap ce_according to the country, they 
fee aBit, <-one, which somewhat assimilates 
to *that’.of. the + mass of those,among 
whom they dwell, the..settled. inhabitants. 
For example; the two girls in_this picture 
would never be mistaken for the gipsies_of 
Bohemia, nor. of.England ; their features 
are undoubtedly. of Spanish type, grafted, 
as it. were, on the origina: — gipsy,, stock. 
There is, moreover, .a., certain degree ,of 
grace and refinement among them whichis 
rarely seen in the tribes of other nations,’ 
except it, be,among; the, Zingari. of Italy: 
Add to,these manifest piofuresque. qualities” 
of physiognomy and. bearing, the.:gay, 
tume in which these Spanish Candee ties 
those by whom they are surrounded, array: 
themselves, and we at once see in.them,a 
subject eminently suited to Mr. Phillip’s 
bold’ ncil and luxurious colouring..* +4 
This is one of the earliest; if not the first 
of those Spanish pictures which have gained 
for the artist so high a,reputation... We 
never in England see gipsies employed as 
these two girls are, in a way common, to 
the wogesien SIT it should rather be said, 
to the sisterhood—in the south of Europe ; 
they are musicians and vocalists, and are 
supposed to be amusing an_ out-of-door 
audience with songs, accompanied by .,the 
guitar and-tambourine.’ Their dress is. of 
coarse fabrics, but gay in colour, and their 
persons are adorned with “jewellery more 
showy ‘than costly. The arraii — of 
the group fs very picturesque, and thé cos- 
tume has a’ caréhally studied; so as to 
combine variety of form with richness of 
colour; while there is a living @xpression 
throughout that speaks far more of reality, 
of a sketch from nature, than of the models 
of the studio, set up and dressed for the 
occasion. The picture is engraved by F. 
Knolle, professor: of engraving in the Art- 
a of Brunswick. es 
e origin of the gi race ong 
been a discussed but of unsettled question 
among writers on ethnography: the general 
opinion is, that they came out of India, 
though they are often thought to be of 
Egyptian origin. An anonymous poet says, 
with reference to this point— 


“ He was a son of . as he told me, 
And one descended from those dread magicians 
Who waged rash war, when Israel dwelt in Goshen, 
With Israel and her prophet.” 


It is now most universally believed that 
the gipsies migrated originally from India 
at the time of the great Mahometan inva- 
sion of Timour Bey; that in their own 
country they belonged to one of the lowest 
castes, which resembles them in appearance 
and habits. Certainly the two ienaien in 
this picture are not unlike some of the 
Indian tribes with whose countenances 
Europeans have become familiar of late 
years, either through personal observation 
or the works of artists. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THe Roya AcADEMY elections cannot 
but have been satisfactory to the profes- 
sion as well as to the public. Mr. Faed 
is one of the foremost men of the age: he 
is a worthy scion of the Scottish school; 
while Mr. Callcott Horsley has long been 
esteemed as a gentleman, and respected as 
an artist. e is great-nephew of Sir 
Augustus Callcott, and received his earl 
education in the healthy school of English 
Art some thirty years ago. There is yet 
another vacancy in the Academy; but pro- 
bably before that is filled up, arrangements 
will be entered into to meet the “‘ reforms” 
suggested by Parliament. 

HE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES.—A 
communication received from Mr. Wornum, 
Keeper of the National Gallery, with refer- 
ence to our remarks last month on the 
cleaning, or restoration, of several of the 

ictures in that collection, demands notice. 
Ho tells us that the operation ascribed to 
Dr. Pettenkofer was performed by himself 
with an apparatus which he had also pre- 
— the only credit due to the learned 

octor is that of being ‘‘ the inventor, or 
re-inventor, of the system of vaporising 
with alcohol.” The process, as described to 
us by Mr. Wornum, is a ve simple one, 
yet anything but mechanical; it 1s, how- 
ever, certainly not cleaning in any sense. 
‘* The picture is carefully washed, and then 
submitted, when quite dry, to a vapour of 
spirits of wine, by being shut up in a suit- 
able box. There is no fear of fixing the 
dust, because that is first removed, or of 
doing any injury whatever, if the matter is 
treated with proper judgment;” and the 
process may be repeated again and in, 
if necessary, provided it be skilfully applied. 
‘* Tt is literally true that the picture is not 
touched after the preliminary wiping with 
damp cotton wool; the process, therefore, 
must not in any way be confounded with 
picture cleaning ; it puts nothing on, nor 
ar it take anything off; it is onl - 
ering opaque varnish transparent the 
era of the cold vapour; and this o dan 
in a longer or shorter time, according to 
the surface of the picture, and ced ner 
or quantity of the spirit .”—Lord 
Taunton has presented to the National 


bg a fine painting by Carlo Crivelli. | 
n 


‘The Annunciation’ is an admirable speci- 
men of the master, in excellent preserva- 


tion, and a valuable acquisition to the col- 


lection. 

THe Dvustr INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION.—Nearly every country of Europe, 
and our colonies, will be well represented in 


Dublin—all, that is to say, excepting — 3 | 


land; we much fear that responses to a 

cations on the part of the London Com- 
mittee have been neither numerous, cordial, 
nor encouraging. This is ‘‘ too bad;” such 
neglect is not only very short-sighted, but 
very disheartening, as compelling an ad- 
mission of apathy towards the sister coun- 
try. At present, if we made ‘a report,” 
we believe it- would include few leading 
a eg "pare oer nage eee while ee 
who will contribute purpose to do so 
through prominent calielin of Dublin, 
who will, probably, mingle together the 
productions of a dozen firms. e medals, 
will, however, be given not to the exhibi- 
tors, but to actual producers. Although 
the demands for space have been all sent in, 
it may not be too late for manufacturers of 
the rarer classes of articles to signify a wish 
to contribute. We earnestly entreat them to 
do so. In Parnrrves the Exhibition will 
be attractive and instructive; the com- 


mittee are yore be lications for the aid 


of generous and liberal collectors. It can- 
not be given without some sacrifice; but 
we hope such sacrifice will be readily and 
cheerfully made by the many noblemen 
and gentlemen who possess fine examples of 
British Art; some of whom certainly de- 
rive happiness from the knowledge that 
thousands may enjoy for a season that 
which they enjoy daily. From Paris, Bel- 
gium, Dusseldorf, Vienna, and Berlin many 
valuable contributions are promised. The 
exhibition is sure to be rich in foreign pic- 
tures. It would be lamentable, indood, to 
find it poor in the productions of British 
masters. Her Majesty, it is understood, 
— will permit some fine pictures to 
contributed from the Royal Collections. 
THE British Instirvurion.—The exhi- 
bition will open as usual on the second 
Monday of February, and, no doubt, much 
‘as usual” will be the gathering of pic- 
tures. We do not hear of any contributions 
of peculiar character, and it is not likely 
there will be many works by members of 
the Royal Academy. This annual exhibi- 
tion, however, has always afforded powerful 
— to young aspirants for fame. Many 
such gathered here their first laurels. We 
may, hope, in this respect, that the valuable 
aid of the institution will be continued. 
‘THe NicHt or R1zz10o’s MurpeEr,’ the 
work of Mr. E. M. Ward, designed for ‘‘ the 
Exhibition,” is completed, or nearly so. 
He has painted it for John Pender, Esq., 
M.P., whose collection contains many of 
the best examples of the best British mas- 
ters: this addition to it will very greatly 
augment its interest and value. The artist 
pictures that terrible incident in the history 
of the unhappy queen, when at supper, in the 
smaller chamber at Holyrood, the -dead 
Ruthven, clad in soem armour, enters 


alone, and lays his hand on the doomed 
secretary, while the conspirators wait with- 
out. ere are but seven fi s in the 

up: Mary, her husband Darnley, the 


‘ountess of Argyle, David Rizzio, Ruthven, 
and the physician, and a captain of the 
in the background. The story is told with 
amazing force; the costumes, the arrange- 
ment of the room, and all the minor acces- 
sories have been studied with the nicest 
care and accuracy, and in “finish” it is 
carried to the extreme. It will certainly 
be considered the best work of the t 
_ artist, and enhance a reputation al 
the very highest. 
An AMERICAN ARTIST.—Some time ago a 
| description was given in our columns of a 
| picture then in progress, and now com- 
| pleted, by Mr. , the — of which 
| 1s the story of Columbus and the egg. The 
incident having arisen from a conversation 
| that took =— at a dinner, given by the 
| Cardinal Gonzales, Columbus appears at 
|table with the egg before him, and the 
Cardinal by his side, looking intently at the 
simple solution of the question. We see at 
once in this picture a difference to the prin- 
ciples of the Venetian school; it is gene- 
ly low in tone, but rich and harmonious 
in colour, and the heads are distinguished 
| by much nobility of character. Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” also has — 
Mr. Flagg with a subject, rendered by a 
single figure, that of the wane heroine, 
who appears to be nerving herself to meet the 
public scorn. ‘Haidee’ is another subject 
treated by this artista single figure, 
ainted with much more tenderness. Mr. 
| Flagg has, in early life, studied with profit 
| the t Italian masters, and is still faith- 
ful in his allegiance to them. He is a 
‘nephew cf Washington Allston, one of the 
most eminent of the painters of America. 








y of | this 


Joun FraxMan.—Of the very few un- 
known reliques of this great sculptor, is a set 
of sketches made as an offering to his wife on 
the fifteenth anniversary of their marriage, 
called ‘‘The Christian Knight,” and pre- 
sented, as we may infer from the titlepage, 
on ‘* October the nd,” 1796. Thedraw- 
ings set forth the career of a good man in 
conflict with the sin and evil of the world, 
and his ultimate triumph and ascent to 
heaven in company with the virtues and the 
charities. In an affectionate dedication, 
Flaxman attributes the subject to the 
su ion of his wife, and expresses in 
words and in the feeling of his sketches 
how much the work is a labour of love. 
These drawings are a cherished heir-loom, 
and are not publicly known, but they are 
now about to be published as photographs, 
by the ——- Mr. Denman, Church 
Street, Chelsea. 

Tue Goop Price Consort.—Mr. Foley, 
R.A., has made small sketches for two 
marble statues of his late Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, one of which is for Birming- 
ham and the other for Cambridge. In the 
latter the Prince wears the robes of Chan- 
cellor of the University. This statue will 
be placed either in the Renata House or the 
Fitzwilliam Museum; but in which of the 
two it is not yet determined. The statue 
for Birmingham represents the Prince in 
the robes of the Garter. This statue will 
be of Sicilian marble, and is, we believe, 
intended for an exposed situation, but to be 
protected by a canopy. There are, we are 
told, some local objections to bronze, but 
certainly more solid objections may be made 
to the material and arrangements proposed. 
It is difficult to conceive anything in the 
form of canopy or covering that will not 
detract from the importance of the work. 
Carrara marble yields to the influence of 
the London atmosphere, and so also does 
Sicilian, which is much harder. In at- 
testation of this, the monument of David 
Pike Watt, which is of Sicilian marble, and 
was placed in St. John’s Wood Cemetery in 
1826, has now the appearance of white Caen 
stone, with a surface so friable that it may 
be rubbed off readily with the finger. This 
is caused by the violent alternations of our 
climate, and perhaps much of it to the acids 
that may be to exist in our coal 
smoke which so soon destroys colours that 
are known to be destructible by acid. In 
i icular Birmingham will be rather 
in advance of than behind London. 

A Cast mn Praster of the Roman biga 
in the Vatican has been added to the col- 
lection at South mor ape The body 
of the chariot is tastefully arabesqued in 
relief with a composition of leaves like those 
of the poppy. The wheels are much sharper 
in execution, and do not look as if they 
belonged to the body. The pole termi- 
nates in a ram’s head, and the outward 
extremities of the yoke are eagles’ heads. 
The horses are spirited in action, but their 
points are not such as modern jockeys 
would approve.—In the loan department 
has been placed a valuable case containing 
bijouterie and valuables, the property of 
Lord Chesham, among which are some 
enamels and miniatures in oil and on ivory 
of great beauty. In the same room is a 
beautiful Limoges enamel, by Penicard the 
second, of the time of —_ Ne, ag ll 
ing eighteen plaques, with subjects from 
the life of oat ietene: this has been ac- 
| quired at a cost of £800! There is, too, an 
‘enamelled missal cover of wonderful work- 
| manship, formerly the property of Henrietta 
‘Maria, the wife of Charles I. A cast of the 
famous pulpit in Pisa Cathedral, by Pisano, 
has also been placed in the same room. 
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Woop-Carvies.—The Science and Art 
Department has published the Report of 
the Commission appointed to “ inquire into 
the causes of decay in wood-carving, and the 
means of preventing and remedying the 
effects of such decay.” The conclusions at 
‘which the Committee—consisting of Mr. 
T. Graham, Professor J. O. Westwood, 
Messrs. W. G. Rogers, P. Graham, J. ©. 


Robinson, J. Webb, and J. G. Crace, with | 


Mr. George Wallis, Secretary — arrived, 
are :—First, that the action of the worm 
which produces the decay may be arrested, 
and the worm itself destroyed by vaporisa~ 
tion, more especially by the vapour of 
benzine. Secondly, that the practicability 
of the complete restoration of decayed carved 
work is fully shown in the results of Mr. 
W. G. Rogers’s labours at Belton House on 
the carvings by Grinling Gibbons. Thirdly, 
that after the worm has been destroyed by 
the course of action proposed, further attacks 
from it can be prevented by treating the 
carved work with a solution of chlonde of 
mercury, either in methylated spirits of 
wine, or parchment size. The Report, which 
is embodied in a small pamphlet of a few 
pages, is worth consulting = all who are 
interested in the subject. 

Mn. Tuomas Jeavons, whom we classed 
last month among some deceased line- 
engravers, writes to tell us he is still in 
‘the land of the living.” We are well 
pleased to know it, and also to hear that he 
ig enjoying the fruits of his long life's 
labours in the lovely county of Mont- 
gomery. It is some years since we heard 


of Mr. Jeavons, and we were under the 
impression that he was dead. 

INiversiry CoLtLece.—It has been in 
contemplation to decorate with mural paint- 
ings the upper or of the Flaxman Hall, 


especially to fill the three domed panels 
that face the entrance to the great room. 
The matter remains for consideration on a 
doubt expressed by certain of the Council 
or Committee as to the harmony of painting 
and sculpture. Should the question be 
setiled affirmatively, the artist chosen to 
carry out the work is Mr. W. Cave Thomas, 
whose taste and judgment amply justify 
the selection. ‘ 

An Anmuess Artist.—A correspondent, 
who states that he was a schoolfellow of this 
singular painter, requests us to say that his 
name is Charles Felu, not Fillu, as we 
reported last month on the authority of our 
correspondent abroad. 

Tkasan’s CoLtumn.—A very welcome 
addition has been made to the Sculpture 
Hall in the South Keasington Museum, of 
a series of casts from this famous Roman 
column, which represent the incidents of 
lrajan’s wars in Germany with the most 
minute fidelity, and are particularly valuable 
to the Art-student and antiquary. They 
can all be much better seen and studied 
here than in Rome, where they are placed 
above the vision, and are disfigured by the 
dust of ages. The casts are arranged round 
a large cylinder, but do not yet comprise 
the entire sculptures, which we hope they 
will eventually do. We owe to the French 
oceupants of Rome this series of casts. 
Rerkopvucrion or Penctn DRawinos.— 
An officer of the Russian Imperial Artillery 

‘ated to have invented a method of re- 
producing drawings, plans, &c., made with 
the ordinary lead-pencil, The process, 
wh ch ivery s mople, seems to have origi- 
. — th M. Villani-Villanis, who ascer- 
la ’ ee a “ paper ee which any 
pel ta ae drawing, excouted with a 
aad elie, —— acidulated water, 
alone will take the fake afemae, marks 

® ink, and the whole 
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drawing may then be transferred to zinc or 
stone in about ten minutes. Captain Sy- 
tenko, the officer in question, has intro- 
duced some modifications into the process, 
and invented a portable press, for use on 
field duty or durmg a campaign, where it 
is often necessary to have a number of 
copies of an order or a sketch rapidly mul- 
tiplied. The particular acid required is not, 
however, specified. Z 
“Exoch AxDEN” For Artists.—No 
m to which the century has given birth 
is so full as this of pictures ; none to which 
the artist can turn with surer certainty of 
harvest. It is an exquisite story, pure as 
a sunbeam before it touches No 
production of our time has been more read 
—sign infallible that love of the holy and 
the beautiful has not faded out from the 
human heart! If poetry is less ‘‘ popular” 
than it was in our younger days—the palmy 
days of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Moore, Byron, Scott—it is because such 
gifts as this great gift have been withheld 
from us. Here, then, is a rare gallery for 
the painter: every page supplies a subject 
—nay, subjects more than one—for the 
pencil ; and, no doubt, ‘‘ the exhibitions” 
will be full of evidence that the Poet has 
conferred an incalculable boon on Art. 
LancuaM CHAMBERS.—The first exhi- 
bition meeting of the season-took place on 
the evening of January 7th; the show, how- 
ever, was less imposing than upon other 
recent occasions, and, as usual, the room 
was so thronged with visitors as to render 
the inspection of the portfolios and water- 
colour drawings a matter of some difficulty. 
The society has had offers of greater ac- 
commodation for these meetings; but it has 


been wisely determined that they shall con- | 


tinue to be closely identified with a school 
which is unique in the history of such in- 
stitutions, and which has helped to distinc- 
tion so many eminent men. 

TURNER'S ‘ MERCURY AND Arcvs.’—This 
glorious picture, engraved in our last month's 
number, has passed from the hands of Mr. 
Naylor, of Liverpool, into those of Mr. John 
Graham, of Skelmorlie Castle, Largs, N.B., 
a gentleman whose taste and liberality of 
expenditure have gathered round him a very 
fine collection of English paintings. 

Messrs. Loneman’s New TestaMENT.— 
The beautiful edition of the New Testament, 
of which a notice, with illustrations, ap- 
peared in our last number, was ‘‘ projected ” 
and carried out by Mr. Thomas Longman, 
not Mr. William Longman, as we then 
understood and said. The work is an hon- 
our to the eminent publisher, and is evidence 
that he is a gentleman of knowledge and 
taste. It is nearly twenty years since 

Mr. Henry Shaw was consulted with the 
view of aiding in the publication. ~ 

SALE OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE CE- 
RAMIC WARE.—A collection of these pro- 
ductions, stated to be the property of a 
Mr. Marks, of London, was submitted to 
public competition in Paris towards the 
close of last year. Two large garden stools 
or table bearers, in incised enamel work, 
ornamented with flowers on a blue ground. 
fetched £248. A fine four-sided vase, of the 
same character, decorated with landscapes 
kiosts, and scenes of industry, was sold for 
— than £68. A rock crystal ball, about 
6 or 17 inches in circumference, realised 
upwards of £52. Five pieces of Chinese 
enamelled ware, ornamented with flowers 
om — vases being about 13 inches 
ugh, sold for £108. Two vases ; 
Japan porcelain ‘s iechon hl ee 

, 8 high, decorated 
with landscapes and flowers, in blue, red 
and gold, realised nearly £59. A vase of 
old Chinese porcelain, decorated with agri- 


cultural seenes, rather more than 13 inches 

high, fetched nearly £44. And two vases 

of the same manufacture, with cameos of 

mm. animals, and flowers, in blue, on a 

white ground, £60. The day’s sale pro- 
duced 42,868 francs (£1,715 nearly). 

OPERATIVE CoacH-MAKERS.—The pro- 
posed exhibition by the above industrial 
artisans, which is advertised to be opened 
this month, is meeting with every en- 
couragement from the master-manufac- 
turers and employers. The Society of Arts 
will, with the Company of Coach-Makers, 
offer special medals for objects of improve- 
ment; and the Marquis of Lansdowne has 
also offered a special prize. _ 

Tue Sorrees of the Artists and Ama- 
teurs’ Society commence on the 2nd of the 
present month, at Willis’s Rooms. These 
pleasant gatherings will be continued on 
the evenings of h 2nd, April 6th, and 
May 4th. 

PictuRE SALEs.—Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods already announce a long 
list of sales during the forthcoming season. 
They include the Bramhope Manor collec- 
tion; the annual sale of a portion of Mr. 
Henry Wallis’s stock; the collections of 
Mr. S. Cartwright, Mr. W. Hardman, Man- 

| chester, Mr. J. Davis, of Cranbrook Park ; 
the works of the late Mr. John Leech, 

Mr. Dyce, R.A., and Mr. W. Linton; the 

| collections of the Earl of Cadogan, and Mr. 
Julius Sichel, of Timperley, and others. 

TURNER’s ‘‘ RrvERS OF ENGLAND.” —The 
| Misses Bertolacci are, we understand, pre- 
| paring a series of photographic copies of 
| these celebrated engravings, as a companion 
| work to the ‘‘ England and Wales,” recently 
published by them. 

Sm Rosert Kane read, at the Society of 
Arts, on the 14th December, a very admi- 
rable paper on the Present State and Recent 
Progress of Industry in Ireland, in which 
he proved, by a mass of facts and by elabo- 
rate details, that the Ireland of to-day differs 
essentially from the Ireland of yesterday ; 
that within the last twenty years improve- 
ments in that country have advanced with 
giant strides. Many things may yet be 
needed to place side by side with England 
that richly endowed island—for which God 
has done so much and man so little. But it 
is certain that the Work has been commenced. 
It will go on steadily in spilg of wicked 
attempts at agitation which is now but the 
far-off echo of what it was when wrongs 
and grievances did really exist. The object 
of Sir Robert Kane was to obtain aids for 
the approaching International Exhibition. 
He had a large audience, and induced con- 
viction that it is a duty, and may be a 
nage. to aid that project. 

HE EXHIBITION Burupixe at South 
Kensington is now almost level with the 

ound. The bricks and stone-work have 

een carted away; and very soon it 
exist only in the thousand and one engrav- 
ings that picture it. ‘ 

HE Dustin Exurerrion of National 
(not International) Productions closed on 
the 26th of December, or rather a —— 
the present estimable Lord Mayor having 
defrayed the incidental expenses of another 
day, in order that free admission might be 
accorded to all comers. Twenty thousand 
persons availed themselves of his lordship 8 
invitation. The exhibition has been suc- 
cessful far beyond the expectation of its 
promoters, and has done-much "ess 

THE Crypr under the Houses of Parlia- 
ment may be visited on Saturdays; persons 
to be admitted “‘ with the usual tickets, 
which are obtainable at the Lord Chamber- 


lain’s office.” 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Prince AND Princess or WALES, AND THE 
Inrant Privce, ALBert Victor. 

Tue Prixcess or Wares AnD Prince ALBERT 
Victor. E ved by W. Hott, from 
Photographs by Vernon Heatu. Published 
by Moorg, McQuzen, & Co., London. 

A pair of charming little oval-shaped prints, 

which will be the delight of every mother, and 

of every young married “couple” who may be 
able to possess them. In the first-named, the 

Princess is seated with the infant sitting up and 

“wide awake” in her lap; the Prince stands 

behind them, dressed in a morning-coat. They 

are prettily grouped in an architectural open 
recess, surrounded by shrubs and flowers. In 
the second print, the Princess, habited in simple 
costume, stands beside the cot of her infant, 
whose little face peeps out from above the 
coverlid. It is an elegant picture in arrange- 
ment and general treatment; and in both sub- 
jects the likenesses are excellent. Mr. Holl has 
put some of his most delicate work into the 

lates. The photographs were taken at San- 


ingham, and the prints are dedicated “by | 


command,” to her Majesty. As a photographer, 
Mr. Vernon Heath is second to no artist in 
England. 





Craupe Duvat. Engraved | Lump Srocks, 
A.R.A., from the Picture by W. P. Frira, 
R.A. Published by the Art-Union of 
London. 

This is the print which the Art-Union of London 
offers to its subscribers of the current year. In 
making selections of subjects year by year for 
this purpose, the society, actuated by the policy 
which can alone render it popular, chooses those 
that are likely to attract the multitude, yet 
without ignoring the real merit of the picture 
as a genuine work of Art. To do otherwise— 
that is, to select a truly dignified — which 
only the few could appreciate—might imperil 
the existence of the institution: it was once 
tried in the case of Hilton’s ‘ Crucifixion,’ and 
failed. No other resource, then, is open but to 
adopt what will please, even if it does not teach. 
Such a work is Mr. Frith’s ‘Claude Duval,’ 
exhibited at the Royal Academy not pees Sa 
since. The picture must be well remem | 
for it was one of the principal attractions of the 
gallery that year. This noted highwayman, 
who rendered himself a terror to all aristocratic 
travellers about the early part of the last cen- 
tury, by levying black mail on all who carried 
with them anything worth taking, has, with 
sundry other freebooters, his companions, stopped 
some grandee’# family coach, turned out its oc- 
cupants, and while some of the scoundrels are 
possessing themselves of the valuables, Claude 
compels a handsome yo lady, one of the 
travellers, to dance with ‘him on the heath. 
The story is capitally told in all its varied in- 
cidents, but the interest of the tor centres 
in the dance and in the young lady, who tries 
hard to make herself an agreeable partner at 
such an unusual “ ball,” though the anxiety of 
her face shows her to be but ill at ease. How- 
ever, there is honour among thieves, for, as the 
story goes, Claude releases the lady and her 
companions, taking only a small proportion of 
their property, because she had complied with 
his polite request of standing up with him ina 
coranto, the dance of the period. 

The engraving—a large one in line—is by 
Mr. Stocks, who, presuming, and rightly too, 
that the subject is not over refined, has treated 
it with boldness rather than delicacy in the 
cutting ; but it comes together very effectively, 
while the figure of the young lady appears in 
grat contrast, by the softness of texture in 

th flesh and drapery. It is most highly 
finished. The print can scarcely fail to be 
popular, and deserves to be so if only for the 
excellence of the engraving. 





Tue Art or Marre Pamtine w On. By J. 
W. Carmicuart. Published by Messrs. 


Wrvysor anp Newton, London. 


This small but very complete treatise: fills up 
a blank more or less felt by those whose 


practice was not yet sufficiently confirmed 
to render them independent of counsel. The 
great principle of our time is to sit down and 

t what we see; but there is very much to 

done before this can be accomplished in a 
a form, and if the experience of a 
aborious life can be set before the student in a 
concise and practical form, a comprehensive 
insight into such a digest must save years of 
labour and research. ere are no two men 
that would paint any given natural object in the 
same way, nor will it be likely that any artist, 
availing himself of the stepping-stones of any 
method of instruction, will adhere to his first 
impressions ; he will form a method for himself 
which will be good in proportion as his base is 
sound. This little book is abundantly illustrated 
with admirable woodcuts. The first lesson is 
given ona subject called “ Off Little Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight,” of which there is a woodcut, and 





an outline key with references giving instructions | 


as to colour. The lessons are carried through a 
| first, second, and third painting, with directions so 

me as to be throughout clearly intelligible. 
, This is followed by lessons on “ Sunrise,” also 
| accompanied by a plate and key. The next is 
| “A Misty Morning,” also with a cut and sepa- 
rate key. Then follow with the like arrange- 
ment, “ A Storm at Sea,” “ A Stormy Sunset,” 
“Evening—a Cloudy Sky,” “ Moonlight—a Ship 
on Shore,”’ “ Cliff Subject,” “ River ft,” &e., 
| with other chapters on all matters appertaining 

to the subject. Indeed, nothing is omitted that 

can render the book perfect in itself; and the 
| plain instructions uire only application on 
| the part of the student to render him inde- 
pendent of any other assistance. 


| 


| Tue Music or Tue Most Ancient Nations, par- 
ticularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews ; with Special Reference to Recent 
Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. 
By Cart Enoet. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Published by J. Murray, London. 
| It is language beautifully figurative in which 
Job is asked, “ Where wast thou . . . when the 
| morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
| God shouted for joy?” It refers, undoubtedly, 
to music which no mortal ear ever listened to, 
and in which no human voice ever joined; but 
it signifies also that music is one employment of 
the highest intelligences of creation, while we 
read in other ges of Sacred Writ that it will 
| also e e attention of those inhabitants of 
| the lower world who will hereafter be admitted 
| into the company of the hosts above. Music is 
probably the oldest, as it is the most universally 
practised, of the fine Arts, among which it has 
| always been —— a place. e rudest and 
| most barbaric tribes of earth, who know nothing 
| of painting but the decoration of their own per- 
| sons and warlike instruments, and of architec- 
ture but the rearing of wigwams, have yet a 
national music, such as it is, and instruments 
which, to their untutored ears, are as melodious 
as the strains of an Holian to ours. 

Music and painting are often spoken of as 
sister arts; it is not, therefore, strange, though 
at first sight it may be so considered, that a 
writer Searching to trace the origin of the for- 
mer should have recourse to what he can find 
concerning it in the latter, and also in sculpture. 
“In order,” says Herr Engel, “ to understand 
clearly the music of the various modern nations, 
it was necessary to extend my researches to the 
music of ancient nations. us my attention 
was directed to the Assyrian monuments in the 
British Museum. All the facts which I have 
been able to gather from them must be con- 
sidered as a new addition to our history of 
music, and one by no means unimportant to the 
musician.” The discoveries that have been 
made, during the present century, among an- 
cient monuments of every kind, have thrown 
much new light upon this subject. “ Not only 
have we become better acquainted, by means of 
sculptures and paintings, with the musical in- 
struments of several ancient nations, but in | 
some instances the actual instruments have been | 
discovered in tombs or other places, where, pro- | 
tected from the destroying influences of air and | 
damp, they had remained almost unchanged | 
during a marvellously long period.” 

















But our object is not so much to give a critical 
review of this book—which its interesting cha- 
racter would tempt us to do, were it not some- 
what beyond our province—as to show the 
sources whence the spirit of it is derived—the 
paintings and sculptures of the most ancient 
nations of antiquity that have come down to 


very many of which Herr has introd 
as illustrations into his The the 
lyre, the tambourine, the pipes, and bells, 


trumpets, the dulcimer, the asor (a curious 
stringed instrument, unlike any of our own 
— som) in to a guitar), 
= are the chief instruments found on 
e monuments of Assyria, and which, in some 
form or other, have been used by all, or nearly 
| all, succeeding nations. The author's observa- 
tions, however, are by no means limited to the 
instrument; he of musical performances, 
| and gives the score of several chants and songs 
of modern Eastern countries, and of the Hebrews, 
| some of whose ancestors, under the direction of 
King David, attained such celebrity as vocalists ; 
, his four thousand trained singers must have 
| woke up ~— echoes in the old temple of 
| Jerusalem. Herr Engel says :—* In our Chri 
| tian Church the intoning, chanting, and anti- 
| phonal singing, are, in bability, remains 
of the ancient Hebrew mode of rming in 
| the temple. The apostles were Hebrews, accus- 
| tomad Eee tha childhood to the usages of 
| their nation, and must have been practised in 
the music which they had been in the habit of 
| using in worship before they had become Chris- 
| tians. And it is not likely that the primitive 
| Christians would have adopted in their worshi 
the musical performances of idolators, to whic 
they were naturally averse.” 

And thus, as Solomon said, “ There is nothing 
new under the sun: what hath been, shall be. 
The Jewish monarch in the glorious temple 
erected by himself, the Christian disciples in the 
second temple, scarcely less magnificent than its 

redecessor, and we in our ge — “om 
ess imposing, yet venera parish churches, 
“ pales Mae with stringed instruments and or- 
”’ Herr Engel constantly refers to the 
Sori tures, where mention is made of music of 
any kind, in the elucidation of his subject ; we 
may be excused, if excuse is necessary, for doing 
the same in our notice of his book. 





Porms anp Picrvres: a Collection of Ballads, 
So and other Poems, illustrated by 
English Artists. Published by Casset, 
Perrer, & Co., London. 


| Christmas and New-year “gift-books” camo 

upon us in such thick array, in the month of 
| December, that our space for notices was by no 
means equal to the demand made upon it. 
Some, as a matter of course, were therefore 
necessarily laid aside for a more convenient op- 
portunity. The postponement, in the matter of 
“ Poems and Pictures,” is comparatively of little 
consequence, as the volume is an old un- 
less memory deceives us. ‘There are, at all 
events, in it many engravings we have seen 
before, some of them by one engraver, J. Bastin, 
who has long since ceased from his labours. 
But whether the compilation, as it now stands, 
be new or old, the book may take its allotted 

place among the best illustrated works of the 
| season, both poems and pictures being of a right 
good order. 


Gore To Tue Docs. By A. 8. Ror, Author of 
“What put my Pipe out.” Published by 
Vimrve Broruers & Co., London. 

The writer of this story must be greatly “ put 

to it” for a title for his books, to select such as 

he has adopted here, and in his previous work : 
both are enough to exclude the volumes from 
any decent book-shelf. What lady would care 
to inquire after either by a name, the common- 
ness, not to say the bem gee of which is indu- 








bitable, and is almost cient in itself to 
condemn a work to comparative neglect? An 
author could scarcely commit a greater mistake ; 
and we would seriously advise Mr. Roe—of 
course, we are right in the sex, though it is only 
a gruess—to abstain from such errors in future. 
Frank Hoimes is the hero of the tale ; he has 
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The other characters incidental to the tale are 
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j icitor | ferences throw much li he political cha- 
oon se ollege by his father, a solicitor ferences throw much light on t po 
ee ee ae pechaica, and who desires | racter of this popular satirical —. se 
that his only son should follow some useful and Though these two works are pu . be 
honourable calling. But Frank has the mis- | price which brings them within t e reach 0 a 
fortune to possess in his mother a fond, foolish | masses, the character of the a 
woman, who indulges him in everything, and | careful pre and excellent paper—in > 
rears him up to be a gentleman. The young it would be impossible to print engravings 80 


man lives at Oxford, quits it heavily in | effectively as these are, on inferior paper—must | 


debt ; soon after the father dies, leaving but | introduce both books into the homes of the more 


little property ; Frank has to turn his hand to | wealthy classes. There is not a house in the | 


sémething for a living, knows not how, gets | kingdom into which either work is unworthy to 
reckless, and for twenty years is “going to the | enter. 

dogs” as fast as he can: his last appearance in 
a public capacity, prior to his being taken to | )eyontats or THE LATE Francis OLtver Fincu, 
the workhouse in a fit of delirium tremens, being with Selections from his Writings. Pub- 
that of a crossing-sweeper in Great Queen Street. lished by Loxoman & Co., London. 

‘adi ae Beyond the immediate circle in which Mr. Finch 
multitudinous; young people and old, religion- ‘a : be 
iste and unbelicvers, saints and sinners, whose | moved, this book —_—- a air ; 
histories are all bound up in some way or other wife to the memory of her husband—a worthy 
with Frank’s career. There is no lack of in- | ¥"® ie apes ‘out cctiee. Chauahs tie wean 
terest either in the characters or the plot, and yo sen on the otnty of the "Society of a elt 
the story is carried on unflaggingly to the end ; wh. ee an 
but the mingling of scriptural sentences and colour Painters—of which he was one of the 

earliest members—were not generally of a kind 


religious feelings is often “ out of season,” jar- : , : i 
ring unpleasantly on the thoughts amid the that modern fashion made popular. The life of 


ordinary scenes narrated. High Church and No 
Church, Antinomian, Irvingite, and others, pass 
along the stage, and have something to say 
about their respective creeds, not very logically 
or convincingly, perhaps, but serving the pur- 
pose of giving variety to the author's tale. 





music, played and sung well for an amateur, 
wrote poetry, and left behind him some essays 
| on various matters; among others, on the doc- 
trines held by Swedenborg, whose faith he fol- 
lowed, as did, by the way, Flaxman. From 
these materials, joined with some reminiscences 
of him written by his friends, the volume sent 
Dox Qvixore. With Four Hundred Ilustra- | out by Mrs. Finch is composed. It assumes to 
tions by Gustave Dorf. be nothing more than what it is, and it “is 
Gvuurver’s Travers. With an Introduction | addressed,” to use her own words, “ to those who 
and Annotations, and a Life of Swift, by | have not yet learnt to despise the musing tem- 
J. F. Water, LL.D. Illustrated. Pub- | perament, the poetic eye, the sympathetic heart ; 
lished by Casseit, Perren, any Garry, | and who, amidst the bustle of life, sometimes 
London. stand apart, and even listen for the footsteps of 
Wonderful caterers for the public, in the matter | odness."” The story of the artist's unpreten- 
of popular literature, are Messrs. Cassell and Co. | tious life is written In @ manner as simple and 
Books of all kinds, educational, instructive, or | unpretending, yet with neds soft, graceful, and 
amusing, come forth from that huge establish- | tender, as her husband's pencil. 
ment in La Belle Sauvage Yard, whence in our | ,, ae p : 
younger days we started behind four well-bred Nout AMERICAN Scenery ; being Selections 
and well-trained horses for some destination | from C. J. War's Studies, 1863-64. Pho- 
far off in the country. The old inn, with all tographed and Published by W. Norman, 
its appurtenances of stage coaches, and coach- Montreal. 
men, and guards, and ostlers, has long been | Whether or not Mr. Way is a “born and bred” 
swept away to make room for steam printing Canadian we do not know ; but, certainly, this 
presses, and compositors, and pressmen, and all | 8¢™¢s of twelve photographs from his pictures 
the staff and paraphernalia appertaining to the bears unequivocal testimony to his being a very 
printing and publishing trade, but the “ yard” skilful artist ; and if his knowledge of Art has 
still remains, though wearing a different aspect | been acquired in Canada, so much the more 
from what it did thirty or forty years ago. The | credit is due to that country for having reared 
two latest travellers who have issued from it | 4nd instructed so able a landscape-painter. There 
are Don Quixote on his march of chivalry, and | 8 grand scenery in that Trans-Atlantic land. 
Gulliver on his voyage to Lilliput. The Spaniard | Mr. Way has picked out some of its finest, and 
is accompanied on his expedition by that famous treated the views with artistic feeling and great 
artist, M. Doré, and the Englishman by another | ®bility. For example, a ‘Scene on the ph. song 
artist, his countryman, Mr. C. Morten, who if | 8©oggin,’ a noble mountainous landsca ; a 
not already holding 80 high a reputation as the Moons 
— : renchman, is certainly on the Solitude,’ rugged and gloomy enough to satisfy 
wattage judging from what we have now | Salvator Rosa; ‘ Niagara ;’ ‘Mouth of the Mar- 
wfore us, | guerite Saguenay,’ ‘L’ Ance Ys 
To drop all metaphorical eunesion, Mees u aguenay,’ and ‘T’Ance de Cape 
Cassell have secured an interest in the extra 
ordinary woodcuts designed some time since by 
M. Doré to illustrate the famous work of Cer- 


scenery in our own Lake districts. Then there 
= aaa o_o of the city of Montreal and 
uebec, and a most masterly representati 
vantes ; they are now publishing them with a | ® storm on the broad m my ee it in called 
new edition of “Don Quixote.” Parts I. and | ‘An October Reminiscence of ry tr . 
Il. have already appeared, profusely embellished | 4 Squall from the North-West.’ These A 
— engray ings large and small, but all full of | graphic pictures come out with great clearness 
the richest humour, and showing a pencil as | 4nd precision in all their details and on 
free as it is fanciful, and as much at home in | Soft in tone of colour. We cannot oulks tie 
the grotesque description of mediwval chivalry | ing the title-page of the volume; it i litho. 
a end the horrors of Dante's ‘ L’' Inferno” | graphed in ornamental writing letters podar 
= a re pr wea Bo ee — —— taste and skill of penmanship ; 
a Atala, n tact, the whole book is in ¢ 2 
ne Bp - illustrations of “ Gulliver's | which, though perfectl ‘ge od ee 
: ' =~ may classed among the most re- | dences purity of judgm 
uarkable works of the kind which the present oem 
Fic estat} of pir torial literature has pes. Famy Leocrnps anp TRADITIONS 
—e . ~ mM — field in which to luxuriate, or Iretann, By T 
echibitic "yp es the most of the opportunity by 
ee ‘ ran combination of humour and 
won in the various “ situations” in which 


(rulliv t . aces aa 
in che stined, , * ol it seems as if Mr. Morten 


from which d 


y simple and plain, evi- 
ent. 


. or THE Soutn 
Published by Wiiuram intima 
This is a gracefully “ got up” volume ; other 
| Wise it 18 not satisfactory ; it contains but a Sow 
wes, to o¢ cupy the position | fished ot sete a enriched the earlier pub- 
= Pe ee eapy the pos un | the vo ume published, by the way, nearly 
amented Leech. Dr. Waller's notes and “ we : “ya i or; wh cy — 

tes 4 ‘- etches o achse, full of rich fancy, and 





Mr. Finch seems to have been one unusually | 
barren of “ events,” even for an artist: he loved | 


| strongly indicative of the fame to which the 
great artist has since attained. They ought to 
have been re-engraved for this edition. The 
| book purports to be edited by Mr. Thomas 
| Wright, but his labour seems to have been 
| limited to a preface, and in that he tells us very 
| little; while the memoir of Croker, by his son, 
contains no very great deal beyond some letters 
by Walter Scott and Maria worth. Yet 
the pony why Firy Ope ny apn ; it was the 
pioneer that led the way to many treasures in 
fairy lore; it ely aided to make Ireland 
better known in land; and to-day, as it 
| was long ago, it is a fund of pleasant and by no 
means unprofitable reading. It is much to be 
lamented that Mr. Wright did not tell us who 
were the authors of some of the leading stories, 
The best of them were written by inn ; 
others were the contributions of Joseph Hum- 
| phreys (a Quaker), Charles Dodd, formerly of 
the Times, the present Irish Chief Baron, 8. 0, 
| Hall, and several whose names are now for- 
| gotten, at least in connection with the fairy lore 
| of Ireland. Croker was the editor, and not the 
author; but the merit of originating the work 
| belongs to him. 


Lzeonore, A Tate; anp Oruer Poems. By 
Geroroiana, Lapy Cuatrerton. Published 
by Macuitian & Co., London. 

Very early in life Lady Chatterton depicted with 
a firm and truthful pen some phases of Irish cha- 
racter, and contributed to the lighter portions of 
our literature much that was pleasant as well as 
pure. When those books were issued, the corrupt 
taste for exciting “ sensation,” by depicting and 
“ illuminating” crime, was coleatn te ae 
land; it has had its “run,” and is now, we 
trust, lagging in the race. Earnest men and 
right-minded women, if they remain true to the 
highest purposes of their art, will have their 
reward. The same spirit that has restored 
Shakspere to the stage, will bring back again 
truth and dignity to Paglish literature. Some 
time ago Lady Chatterton published “ Memorials 
of Admiral Gambier,” and still more recenth 
“Selections and Translations from Plato 
J. P. Richter.” Nothing daunted at the taste 
of the times being at war with poetry, she has 
called imagination to her aid, and produced a 
poem which ought to and will increase her repu- 
tation. Her style is graceful and forcible; @ 
high moral influence pervades her poetry as it 
does her mind. She leaves with her readers @ 
thorough conviction that she has done all she 
could do to please and to instruct. Her poetry 
happily combines freshness with experience, 
fancy with truth. Among the many candidates 
for that public favour which is ever ready to re- 
ward desert, this book of Lady Chatterton’s will 
not be in the rear, 





somewhat similar one entitled ‘A Mountain | 


| Trinité,’ both reminding us not a little of the | 


Licutuovses. By Davin Stepnenson, F.RS.E. 
Published by A. anp C. Brack, Edin . 
The chapters comprising this small volume ori- 


| ginally appeared in Good Words. The author 


very significantly says :—“ Every native of our 
sea-girt kingdom ought to feel an interest m 
the questions, What do we owe to our light- 
houses? and what would our country be with- 
out them? but we suspect that, from lack of 


| information, these questions are not viewed with 


the attention which they demand.” When the 
insular position of our country is taken into 
consideration, with our vast marine, both com- 
mercial and warlike, and our maritime propen- 
sities as a people, there are comparatively few 
of us who can be absolutely indifferent to these 
guardians of life and property. The introdue- 
tion of the lighthouse system is the safeguard of 
our navy and its commerce; its extinction 
would tend to the ruin of both, while its exten- 
sion seems to be desirable on some parts of the 
coast hitherto unprovided. Abts: 

This history of lighthouses—their origin, con- 
struction, illumination, and management—forms 
a really entertaining little story, which we 
think the author has done well in giving to the 
public in a separate and distinct form from that 
in which it first appeared. It is not 80 much 
a professional engineer’s scientific account of 
them, as a popular description suited to any 
class of readers. 
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A NEW MONTHLY SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 





Musszs, CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN 


to announce that 
NEW MONTHLY FIRST CLASS 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


they will pr ish, on the FIRST of MARCH, NUMBER ONE of « 
en 


“REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF “THE INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE” 





fully, month to month, the progress of Science both at home and abroad, to 
point out the bearing of recent on those previously made, and to 
keep most steadily in view. 


their practical] utilit ; 
i B.. and will endea SS coor ay these wade, “atin 
vour wan interest over 

them forth in such a manner that the ma: 4 

Among the boundless variety of subjects w 
branch of production, every department of scientific research, bey 
prs will be duly noticed. Taz Ancnirect, for 
recent information about the various materials he employs—their eccnomic 
+ panne strength, and emma ot Sanitary [mPRovVEMENTS oe 

& prominent place. nage, g, ventilation, water : - 
thing calculated to promote hesith, fy mechanical or Shensioal wean il be 
fully considered. Taz Encineer and Macuimser will find new modifications of 
machinery for the economisation of labour, or the improvement of the article 
produced ; new tools, both for ordinary and automatic purposes ; new combina- 
tions of metals specially suited for i uses ; vements in the 
production of heat, whether founded on a selection of the or on its more 
scientific employment. Tas Manvuracrursr will learn the progress made in all 
parts of the world in his own d t, so that calculated to render 
the article he produces c r or better, or to give his rivals an undue advantage 
over him, can his notice. Al! connected with Ra.wavys will find the fullest 
information ing every improvement in the details of their construction 
and management ; everything relating to the best forme and materials for bridges, 
&c.; the diminution of wear and tear, and precautions against. decay ; the pre- 
vention of accidents, the comfort and accommodation of travellers, and the 
economic production of power, whether on the nature and mode of 
using the fuel, or the et of the — The Man or ey ty will oe 
every new discov: in chemistry, geology, &c., or ng to the theory o' 
heat, and the atl relations of heat, light, hed omyoaer electricity ; also in 
spectrum analysis, mechanical philosophy, and mathematical research, so far as 
it bears on practical objects. The Scizntiric Review will be essentially the 
advocate of peace ; but holding that peace is best secured by being always 
for war, the subjects of fortification, armour-clad shi 

and projectiles, with every other new contrivance that tes to offensive and 
defensive warfare, will be noticed in its The Inventor will especial! 
benefit by learning what others have attempted, and wherein they have fail 
He will thus save much valuable time and unprofitable expenditure of his means 
on projects which bave been found worthless, or have been already appropriated. 

Tag Scrertiric Review anv Jounnat or tur Inventors’ Iverrrere will also 
form a medium of intercommu ication between scientific men throughout the 
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Now ready, price 6d., Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, of the New Series of 


THE QUIVER, 


The largest Illustrated Magazine for Sunday and Week-day Reading. 

“< ¢ THe Quiver,’ as many of our readers are aware, has recently adopted {liustrations, and the 
first three parts of the een covien® Me upon oar table. Their contents are varied and fairly 
written, and some of the illustrations are really excellent. That, for instance, of ‘ The Lollards 
Chanting,’ on p. 65, bas all the softness and spirit of Tenniel and Millais, and there is great 
ny power in‘ A Roman Picture,’ on p.91. @he article on ‘The First Christmas 

y in New Zealand,’ on p. 244, will carry many a memory fifty years back, far beyond the 
of Antipodean Episcopacy, to the honoured name of Marsden, whose efforts paved the wa 
Bishop Selwyn and his noble band of missionaries in those islands; 
have many a hi contrast suggested to our minds, as so many encouragements to further 

‘missionary enterprise. The ‘Department for — ‘—a marked. feature in this maga- 
zine—seems admirably condacted, and the Editor ly employs the 
know how to suit their writings to the youthful mind—a rare and happy talent," The Guardian. 





Now ready, Part 3, price Sevenpence, 


CASSELL’S DON QUIXOTE, 


With 400 Pictures by Gustave Doré. 


“ Drawings most striking as studies of light and shade."—Saturday Renew. 

“ One of the most beautiful books of the season."——The Reader. 

* One of the most magnificent works of modern times.”"—Court Journal. 

“ The work is a gift for a king's daughter.”—J#ustrated Times. 

“* Don Quixote * is Gustaf Dord’s completest representation of all his remarkable powers as 
an artist."—Athneum = 





4 
Now ready, Part 3, price 6d., 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND ANNOTATIONS, AND A LIFE OF SWIFT, 
BY J. F. WALLER, LL.D., M.R.LA, 








SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPINS VOLUMES. 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN.—Tuz Pucam’s Paooness, Diustrated throughout. 
Piain cloth, 7s. éd,; fall gilt cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; full morocco antique, 2is. 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED ROBINSON CRUSOE, Iitustrated throughout. Plain 
Soc te Ohne fall alls Cotes gi cho tan hs neccare eabequn tae. 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH.—Tax Vican or Waxerietn and Poems, beautifaliy 
ted on toned paper, and illustrated t In one handsome volume, bound in cloth, 
8, 6d. ; full gilt cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 64,; {ull moroceo antique, 21s. 
pais gy ene Pde og ee ee a4 Selection of Poems, Sones, o08 
Duncan, Selous Fennel, ao, de Surerbiy pointed on Ane thick toned paper, bound in cloth, 
ee ee POETRY AND GEMS OF ART, Illustrated by the same Artists. Cloth 
eT ee ee by the same Artists. Cloth 
om 
POEMS AND PICTURES, comprising the three Works bound together in One 
Volume, Very handoomety bouad fo extra gilt One Guinea. ae i 
AND QUEENS. Embellished Portraits of our 
THE ROYAL rregos OF KINGS ot wal wae “ a4 
, crown 8Y0., é 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGL. from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Complete in Vols. #v0., bound in cloth, 7s. 6d, each ; or 
Free ee acenty teat to tall cath, on tell a 7 


LITTL R FAXNY'S LITTLE FRIENDS. With [Dlustrations by Birket Foster 
pia Bay tag BAR yy Po yn ed f 4 
THE CHILDREN “ Chickseed without ” 


SCRIPTURE. the Author of 

ae. ke. sstted ye te. Wasen, Bound in cloth, and Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates, 2s. : 

STORY BOOK. Tas Orv axp New Teosraments, complete in one handsome 
volume, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S PICTURE BOOK FOR THE NURSERY. 4to., bound in faney boards, bs. 
CASSELL’S FAMILY PRAYER BOOK. Bound in plain cloth, %, 64.; and in handsome 

cloth, gilt edges, 9s. ‘ 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND 


GALPIN, LONDON, E.C. 


























» 2 f deve . vw - S 5 po 
The Furnishing of. ’ 
. 3 ee " ~ Sea ee 


egmy Fr * Te wat sy 
Bai and SOM have observed sfor bars islch tke)that it 
hr tome to see a much larger or velection of Bed-room’ Furr 


ed and that to judge properly of the syle and bce ia aot 
‘Furniture, it is necessary. tha t Dla ap rat 
y have, therefore, erected large and tian Show Rooms, 

led not: ly to extend es show of Iron, Brass, and Woo 


= “ahi 


psa Furmture, beyond what they believe has ‘ever: been« Mirae: ms 7 


ovide several, small rooms for the purpose of Peep merase suites of of: 
Purnifire in the different styles. * cape: ae 


Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites Fe 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and.others .o 

Suites of-Staimed Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished D 

also set apart in > og rooms, so that customers are 

would* in their own rooms. .A suite of very superior. aa 


will-generally be'kept’ in’ stock, and from time to time new and’ select Purni 
various woods will be added. r 


Bed. Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers;s0 that a. 


assortment may be’ seen, and the effect of any particular “pattern” ‘ascertaine 
would appear on the Bedstead. o E pes, oa 


A very lange stock of ‘Bedding (Hea. and Son’ s original, trade) i is) * 
the BepsTEaDs. -. bo 


The stock of Mahogan, y Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Jonni froods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire Stock 1s @i | 
in eight rooms, siz galleries, each 120 feet long, and two large ground flo 


whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture* as they th 
possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet all sand, th | 


just erected large Workshops on the premises for this parpgee; that the'n many ye 


may be pe their own immediate care. , a 


bors : ee 
_ ther Bedding trade recewes their constant and personal: vat tention, 
article ae on the premises. oe 


porticularly call attention to their Patent Spring! ‘Matér ae ‘the S i 
Psi Porta: "Te is portable, durable, and ta lower toe rice 
the aS attrass. | 
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HEAL AND SON'S | | 
_ Tilhstrated Catalogue. of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Beton e unit : 


noes open t “i 
SENT FREE BY Post. | hid Gok “es 

















196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; LONDON) _ | 








